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Preface 



Once again we are most fortunate in the quality of the papers submitted 
to NATCON Papers 1996 Les actes du CONAT, which represent the 
diversity and richness of the presentations made at the National 
Consultation on Career Development (NATCON). Through the papers , 
the essence of the presentations is captured and shared with delegates , 
as well as colleagues who were unable to attend. Communicating about 
our experiences, research, developments, and discoveries on national 
and international levels is critical to enhancing the work we do. 

NATCON Papers 1996 Les actes du CONAT is distributed to all delegates 
who attended NATCON 1996, and will join previous volumes on the 
shelves of career and employment counsellors across the country, as 
well as the National Library of Canada. 

NATCON is co-sponsored by The Counselling Foundation of Canada, 
Human Resources Development Canada, and the Career Centre of the 
University of Toronto. In addition to the provision of finding for the 
consultation, The Counselling Foundation of Canada also generously 
supports the publication of this journal. 

I would like to take this opportunity on your behalf to thank my University 
of Toronto colleagues Lou Hawkes, Helene Suzin, and Angela Sidoriak. 
Their solid administrative and organizational work, coupled with an 
excellent program, make NATCON one the finest career-development 
conferences in the world. 

NATCON 1997 will be here before we know it and we look forward to 
your joining us in Ottawa, 20-22 January 1997. When you receive 
your information in the fall, please share it with your colleagues. 
Encourage them to join you at NATCON 1997 for what promises to be 
an excellent conference. 



Marilyn Van Norman 

Director of Counselling, Information, and Career Services 
University of Toronto 
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Encore une fois, nous avons ete choyes par la qualite des textes soumis 
en vue de la publication de NATCON Papers 1996 Les actes du CONAT. 
Ces textes represented la diversite et l ’etendue des sujets qui sont 
presentes a l \ occasion du Colloque national touchant le developpement 
de carriere (CONAT) et permettent de communiquer, tant aux participants 
qu ’a nos collegues qui n 'ontpuy assister, l * essentiel des presentations 
qui ont eu lieu. II est en effet primordial pour notre travail de faire part 
de nos experiences, recherches, progres et decouvertes sur les plans 
national et international afin d'aller toujours de Tavant. 

Le livre NATCON Papers 1 996 Les actes du CONAT est distribue a tous 
les participants du CONAT 1996. II se retrouvera avec les autres volumes 
publies precedemment sur les rayons des bibliotheques des conseillers 
en orientation professionnelle et en emploi des quatre coins du pays. II 
sera egalement depose a la Bibliotheque nationale du Canada. 

Le CONAT est parr aine conjointement par The Counselling Foundation 
of Canada, Developpement des ressources humaines Canada et le 
Career Centre de la University of Toronto. En plus d’accorder des 
fonds pour l ' organisation du colloque, The Counselling Foundation 
of Canada offre son genereux soutien financier pour la publication du 
present ouvrage. 

J’aimerais profiter de cette occasion pour remercier, en votre nom, 
mes collegues Lou Hawkes, Helene Stain et Angela Sidoriak de la 
University of Toronto. Grace a leur solide travail d'administration et 
d' organisation ainsi qu ’a I’excellente qualite du programme presente, 
le CONAT est devenu Tun des colloques en developpement de carriere 
les plus renommes au monde. 

Le CONAT 1997 arrive deja d grands pas et promet d'etre des plus 
interessants. Nous esperons que vous serez des notres du 20 au 
22 Janvier 1997, a Ottawa. Vous recevrez le programme provisoire du 
colloque au mois de septembre. Faites-en part a vos collegues et invitez - 
les a se joindre a vous. 



Marilyn Van Norman 

Directrice des services en counselling, information et 
developpement de carriere 
University of Toronto 
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Introduction 



Accelerated learning is about helping people to learn in a non- 
competitive, relaxed, yet energized learning environment. Accelerated 
learning techniques help learners acquire more knowledge and skills in 
less time than traditional learning methods. The techniques are worthless, 
however, if they are not used within the philosophic framework of adult 
education and the childlike perspective that learning can — and should — 
be enjoyable. 



The basics 



Teachers must constantly review and apply the basics of good teaching. 
Both the beginner and the experienced teacher can benefit from applying 
the basics to their programs. The basics are shown in the following graphic. 



Teaching/Faciliitation 

Prepare Learners Beforehand 
Preview and Review 

r Learning Disabilities 

Feedback & Challenges 
Audio-Visual Aids 
Memory Tricks 
Group & Individual Exercises 
Multicultural Aspects 

Design 




Evaluations 

Learner & Teacher Eval. 
Who gets? 

What to ask? 

How to ask? 

How often to ask? 



Why 

Who 

What 

Where 

When 

How 



The Basics 

Expectations 
Environment 
Build on Strengths 
Build Confidence 
Reduce Fears 
Learning Styles 
Series; not Solemn 
Individual & Group 
Preview & Review 





• Provide a natural, comfortable, safe, and colourful learning 
environment. 

• Help learners build on their strengths and identify their own learning 
needs. 

• Build people’s confidence rather than trivialize or threaten their 
knowledge and skills. 

• Help people to reduce their fears, stresses, and learning barriers. 
Competitive learning is useful. Confrontational learning is destructive. 
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• Accommodate different learning styles, speeds, and needs by 
providing information in a variety of ways: visually, verbally, and 
through hands-on exercises, or demonstrations. 

• Learning may take serious effort, but it does not have to be solemn. 
People can have fun, enjoy their learning, and still develop their 
knowledge and skills seriously. In fact, when people enjoy their 
learning they learn more, faster, and remember it longer. 

• Encourage group learning as well as individual learning. It is often 
best to give people time to work on an exercise by themselves first. 
Then follow up with a group exercise or activity. 

• Tell people at the beginning what they are expected to learn, what 
they can expect from you, how the material will be presented, how 
they will be evaluated, how you will be evaluated, and what 
educational principles you use in your teaching. 

• Summarize and review the material with people. People remember 
most what happens at the beginning and at the end of a learning ex- 
perience. This last step is avoided most often by teachers because 
learners are usually keen to leave the program quickly when it is near 
finishing time. There are creative ways to summarize materials de- 
scribed later in this material that may encourage you to include a 
summary or review at the end of a section of learning or at the end of 
the program. 

Other considerations 

There are other elements to learning that affect how and what a person 

learns. 

• Physical differences in hearing, seeing, tasting, smelling, and feeling 
as well as physical abilities and disabilities 

• Social differences in culture, religion (cultural and religious expectations 
of learning), experiences, work, and types of enjoyment 

• Gender differences 

• Psychological differences in beliefs, goals, personal development, 
intelligence, and self-awareness 

• Economic differences between people may affect formal versus 
informal learning choices 

• Education differences in levels of schooling completed 

All of these elements — physical, social, psychological, economic, and 

educational — influence how one sees the world and what one decides 

to learn in that world. These elements are not limitations to learning. 
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You do not have to be an expert in all teaching techniques to be an 
effective teacher. You need to use several different methods in each 
session to make sure that participants who learn differently (using 
different seeing, hearing, or doing methods) have an opportunity to use 
their preferred learning style some of the time. 
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OVERHEADS AND CHALK BOARD. Overheads and notes on a chalk board 
or flip chart are ways to make sure that the information you are giving 
people is presented in a logical and memorable way. 

VIDEOTAPE. Sometimes videotaping a group during an exercise helps 
participants identify their own body language. It also helps them see their 
strengths as communicators and areas where they want to improve their 
skills. Have them concentrate first on what they do well, and then have 
them pick one or two things they would like to do differently. 

SONGS AND MUSIC. Use a familiar song and rewrite the words to highlight 
information you would like people to remember. Either perform the 
song by yourself (if the group is shy) or get people to sing along with you. 



OTHER MEMORY TRICKS. You can also use other memory tricks to help 
people remember information in an enjoyable way. For example, memory 
maps summarize information in a visual way. 
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VISUALIZATION. Visualizations are like daydreams except that someone 
is speaking to you while you relax. They are a good way to allow people 
to think, or feel emotions, quietly, about a specific idea. They are used 
successfully by athletes to prepare for competitions, by patients to help 
them deal more effectively with their illness or pain management, and 
by actors and public speakers to prepare for their performances. They 
are used in stress-reduction techniques and in learning exercises to help 
children and adults learn math, second languages, or just about any 
other topic. 

MUSICAL PREVIEWS/REVIEWS. Using quiet music (classical, New Age, 
sounds of nature) in the background, you can show overheads, slides, 
and information on flip charts or chalk boards to the participants, without 
saying a word. Participants are just expected to read the material in a 
relaxed environment. You can use this technique to preview material 
for a program or to review materials that learners have already seen 
during the program. 

FISHBOWL. When an activity calls for only 12-20 people, but you have 
many more than that, present the activity to the first few rows of 
participants and ask the others to move in closer to observe the groups’ 
activities. Give the observing audience specific things to look for, and 
debrief both groups. 

individuals TEACH EACH OTHER. Having people tutor each other helps 
them understand the material better themselves. Those who already know 
the material will reinforce their knowledge and skill by helping others 
learn it. 

EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING. Begin with an exercise that involves people 
working together on a specific problem or skill. Once they have finished 
their exercise, one or more people from each group explain what happens 
to the rest of the group. This method allows groups to learn from each 
other, rather than just on their own or from the teacher. 

BRAINSTORM. Start with groups coming up with as many ideas as possible 
to solve a specific question or problem. People should generate at least 
30-50 alternatives. They must not judge each other’s answers or ideas 
(either good or bad). Requiring a large number of alternatives forces 
them to go beyond the standard 5—10 alternatives that most people come 
up with. Their creativity is encouraged by this method. All ideas should 
be written down without comment, using the exact words of the person 
who gave the idea. On a different day have the groups classify, evaluate, 
modify, compare, and rank their ideas. 

SOCRATIC TECHNIQUE. Use questions to encourage participants to form 
and test an idea or theory, make predictions about what would happen if 
a certain idea was tried, and have them draw conclusions. Comparing 
their conclusions with other groups will help them identify how similar 
ideas and theories can result in different, yet equally effective, conclusions. 
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ROLE-PLAYS. Role-playing is just one form of acting out a situation. If 
participants are working out how best to be more assertive, they might 
act out a situation in which a worker tries to resolve a problem with a 
supervisor. Once the role-play is over, individuals and groups summarize 
the major ideas and conclusions. Give participants a time limit of two 
or three mintes. They will often go beyond that limit but giving them a 
shorter time makes the role-play less intimidating for some of them. 

DEMONSTRATIONS. A teacher can use a computer screen, or model or 
demonstrate a procedure to get audience input and reactions. Getting 
participants to do specific demonstrations or projects increases their 
learning and their long-term memory of that specific knowledge or skill 
you are highlighting. 

CHAIN-GANG PROCEDURES. Present different steps of a procedure to 
different subgroups and have them form teams to master the complete 
procedure. 

PRESS CONFERENCE. Divide the group into teams and have each team 
prepare a list of questions to quiz you (or a panel of experts). While one 
team conducts the interview, ask the other teams to prepare a summary 
of your responses. 

GAMES. Create a new board game or physical activity game (such as 
charades) to highlight specific information or ideas, like management 
skills. You could also divide learners into teams and have them quiz 
each other. 

WRITE OR PERFORM A PLAY OR FILM. Have a group write a play or film 
script that teaches the audience something in a dramatic or comical way. 

PHYSICAL ACTIVITY. Have statements up on different walls within a room. 
Have participants move to the statement that they most agree with. 
Change the statements and have people move around again. This is a 
more visual way of demonstrating how people think on different topics 
or issues. 

TARING A RISK. Many of the activities presented here go beyond the 
typical way that people have learned in the past. Some of the activities 
will be highly successful while others may not meet the learning needs 
of a particular group at all. There may be great excitement about your 
teaching methods, or real resistance. 

Experienced teachers take risks to help their learners acquire knowledge 
and skills in more memorable and enjoyable ways. When their methods 
are successful, they share their own enthusiasm and excitement with 
the learners. When their new method does not work, they explain their 
reasons for trying, listen carefully to why the participants did not like it, 
and move on to an alternative that is more successful. 

When people disagree with your teaching method, you both learn. 




[Out different teaching methods and which methods 
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work best for them. You learn to see your teaching methods through the 
eyes of different learners to make you an even better teacher. Everyone 
wins. Even if you make a mistake in your choice of words (you may 
sound racist or sexist to someone else) allow them the pleasure of 
teaching you. People love to teach. If you genuinely want to help them, 
you will show your own interest in learning from them. 

Most important, even when learners dislike a particular method, their 
dislike of it helps them remember the particular knowledge and skills 
you were trying to teach. Although you prefer people to learn by enjoying 
a particular teaching tool, you also help them when they are a bit uncom- 
fortable with a new teaching tool. For example, most people do not like 
to be videotaped, but their discomfort helps them remember the knowledge 
and skills for a long time. You do not purposely try to make someone 
uncomfortable, but when it happens it is still a valuable learning tool. 

The important thing to ask yourself as a teacher is, Would 1 do it? If you 
would not, figure out why. Do not ask learners to take bigger risks than 
you do. Remember that some things you see as normal learning methods 
may feel risky to people trying something new. We all learn best when 
we are brought to our edge of comfort — when we have to ask ourselves 
difficult questions and find answers. Do not choose that edge of comfort 
for your learners. Allow them to choose for themselves what is safe and 
what is a risk. Always give people an opportunity not to participate in a 
specific activity, and you will find that few people will take your offer. 
If you do not give them that opportunity, however, people will naturally 
rebel against your authority. 

Learning contracts 

A learning contract is a contract made between you and another person 
or for you alone. The contract helps you organize a learning project 
that you are going to be in charge of from start to finish. You decide, 
sometimes with a professor’s consent or advice, what you want to learn, 
how you will learn, and more. The contract details: 

• what you want to learn, 

• how you are going to learn it, 

• when you want to finish the learning, 

• how you will know you have learned enough, 

• how you will prove that you have learned something, 

• what unexpected things you learned as a result of your contract. 

You might make a contract with a colleague, trainer, fellow learner, 
family member or friend, or fill one out just to help clarify for yourself 
some specific learning project you are involved in. 

The tricky part of a learning contract is describing what you want to 
learn. It must be written in a very concise and clear way. It is not enough 
to say you want to learn to understand what happened to people during 

17 
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the 1989 recession. You need to write what people in particular you 
want to study, and what specific results you will look at (or else the 
topic is much too big). Another project may be learning to be more 
assertive, but that, again, is too broad a learning project. To break the 
project down into something manageable, you might write that you want 
to be more assertive when dealing with professors or tutorial leaders. 

Once you have a specific learning objective, you need to describe what 
kinds of resources you will use. These can include: 

• experts (people love to give free advice or information); 

• books, magazines, journals, newspapers, diaries, your own notebooks; 

• videos, records, audio cassettes, film strips, slide shows, television, 
radio; 

• friends, colleagues, family members; 

• researchers; 

• computer searches, indexes, abstracts; 

• the public librarian. 

Setting a target date is helpful to force you to coordinate this project 
with your other studying, your family, your social time, your relaxation 
time, and, perhaps, your work. You should break down your learning 
project so that you can succeed in a relatively short time (less than six 
months). Otherwise you may tend to procrastinate so much that you 
never accomplish what you want. 

How will you know if you have learned enough? Perhaps you want to 
learn a skill. When you are able to do the skill or teach it to someone 
else, you will probably have learned enough. One of the best ways to 
know how much you have learned is to ask yourself how comfortable 
you are with the knowledge or skill. 

If you need to prove to someone else that you have acquired the 
knowledge or skill, you can use various methods to prove it: 

• write a report; 

• demonstre the skill; 

• have someone evaluate your knowledge or skill; 

• ask friends, family, or other students to ask you questions or observe 
you while you learn; 

• keep a diary or journal on how you are learning; 

• produce a finished product or service when you are ready — produce 
a video, give a course, take pictures, or present the information or skills; 

• teach someone else and have this person evaluate your knowledge 
and/or skill; 

• present a degree, certificate, or course completion form. 

Most learning projects result in unexpected learning. You should record 
some of that unexpected learning as an extra reward for your efforts. 
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Important Note 

Use the learning contract to narrow your learning focus to a level of 
knowledge or skill that you feel comfortable doing and accomplishing 
within a relatively short amount of time. Spending some time seriously 
thinking about what you want to learn can save you many frustrating 
hours of wasting your learning time! 

Blank Learning Contract 



1 I want to learn (specific learning objectives versus what you want to 

do): 

2 I will learn this by (specific ways you will learn, e.g. speaking with 

experts, reading, doing an activity): 

3 I will finish this learning by (date): 

4 I will know I have learned enough when (e.g. when you are able to 
repeat or teach a skill, or when you are satisfied with your knowledge): 



5 I will prove that I have learned something by (e.g. writing a report, 
getting someone to evaluate your learning, etc.): 



6 I will record any extra learning I do as a result of this contract. 



Once you have written a draft of your contract, you may find it helpful 

to have a friend, other student, or professor/instructor to review it for 

you. Use the following questions to ask yourself if your contract is 

complete: 

• Are the learning objectives clear, concise, understandable, and realistic? 

• Do they describe what you want to learn (as opposed to what you 
think you will do)? 

• Is there any thing else you want to learn that is more important to you? 

• Is your description of how you are going to learn reasonable and 
realistic? 

• Are there other resources (people, books, articles, videos, other 
reports) that would be useful? 

• Does the evidence you will have seem relevant to the specific things 
you want to learn? 

• Is there other evidence you might want to have? 

• Is your method of proving the usefulness of your evidence clear, 
relevant, and convincing? 

• Are there others ways to prove the usefulness of the evidence? 
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As a result of answering these questions and getting suggestions from 
others, you might decide to change your learning plan. Remember that 
the contract is a guide to your learning. If you need to change it as you 
go along, do so. If you need to get changes approved by a supervisor, 
then make the changes as early as you can in your learning process to 
avoid wasting your time. 
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What is professional development? 

Professional means “specialist or expert” and development means 
“progressing, moving forward, or advancement” (extracted from the 
thesaurus in WordPerfect). Professional development suggests the 
progressive movement toward fine-tuning business skills. Training is 
professional development. 



Why is professional development 
necessary? 

Workers in today’s society must be current on new technology and 
adaptable to new ways of doing things. The plan is to increase efficiency 
and competitiveness while reducing costs and maintaining an exceptional 
level of service — quite a challenge. My research shows that most 
individuals are very aware that technology development is escalating 
and that the job market is becoming more global and fiercely competitive. 
We are entering an extremely stressful era. 

Progressively minded people seem to have a profound need to feel that 
they are moving forward in their life and career, or at the very least, in 
keeping up with others. Finding the time and money, and identifying 
the proper training programs to keep current, is proving to be a challenge. 

Baby Boomers (title given to those bom between 1945 and 1964) are 
now either approaching their 50 th birthday or have recently celebrated 
it. Many have managed to get through much of their working life, at 
least up to the early ’90s, by doing their duties manually. The thought 
of now having to live, work, and compete in the high-tech era of the 
’90s is proving to be an intimidating and stressful time for many. We 
are in a world that is forging ahead so quickly that we often feel like 
passengers on an express train that is out of control. 

To meet the needs and demands of both the Canadian and global business 
community, workers must have a current predetermined set of essential 
skills, a positive and flexible attitude, good work ethic, and right 
behaviour. 

These essential components must be in place and at levels that are 
exceptional, not simply adequate. One must be marketable and 
employable as the world plunges into the 21 st century. 



Who is responsible for professional 
development? 

I have identified four key areas where one acquires knowledge and skills 
throughout life. 
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1. Family life 

Parents and other adult family members have a moral responsibility to 
guide, develop, and prepare their children for the adult world, and to 
act as a positive role model. There will always be parents who shed 
their responsibility and leave the upbringing of their children to society. 
This allows those same parents to blame and hold society responsible if 
the children have difficulty living in the world or lack the basic skills to 
function successfully. Many families live with tremendous stress due to 
high unemployment and an uncertain future. Family members often suffer 
from severe depression as a direct result of these factors. 

What can parents teach their children at home that will 
prepare them for adulthood and their career? 

A Communication skills 

Allowing children to speak uninterrupted for at least five minutes, once 
a day, helps to develop their speaking skills and self-confidence. 
Listening to them actively for five minutes at a time is even more valuable. 

B Decision making 

Encouraging and allowing children to make choices and simple decisions 
will develop their sense of responsibility, confidence, and decision- 
making skills. This can start with something simple, such as choosing 
the vegetable or dessert to have at a family dinner. 

C Organizational skills 

Assign chores, then have the child make a list of things to do by a 
specified date and time, and check it off when completed. Post the list 
on the fridge. This teaches organizational skills, follow up, and meeting 
deadlines and commitments. 

Several employers identified these ABC’s as major considerations when 
interviewing individuals for a job. 

2. School system 

On average, Canadian students spend eight years in elementary and 
five in high school. To prepare young people for the job market, these 
13 years of education and training need to meet the expectations of 
employers. Most business people will agree that it is far more important 
for potential employees to write good business letters than to recite two 
lines of Shakespeare. 

Spelling, grammar, letter writing, practical business math, computer 
training, speaking and listening skills, and languages are essential core 
subjects, and need to be in the curriculum for 1 0 of the 1 3 years. Essential 
subjects such as spelling and grammar are often dropped by Grade 3 
or 4. As a result, we have produced many adults who spell and write at 



Grade 3 and 4 levels. 
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Class assignments such as writing instructions for an upcoming project 
or meeting, writing letters dealing with conflict, and preparing resumes, 
teach students to focus on important issues and to plan and organize 
and think projects through. 

Everyone associated with grooming children for adulthood must share 
in teaching necessary soft life-skills such as building self-confidence, 
right attitude and learning effective communication. These are essential 
in business. 

Summary 

Referring to professional development courses instead of school subjects 
may cause students to think and feel more like an adult preparing for 
the business world. Representatives from both the private and public 
business sector need to be involved in determining core curriculum. 
Students must be taught good basic business and soft life-skills 
throughout their school years to be employable. A course objective must 
be prepared for each course, and teachers must demonstrate the relevance 
and application of the course content to the business world. 



3. Employers 

Employers tend to hire those with the required job skills and an ability 
to be adaptable, and have good interpersonal skills. Contract positions 
have become popular with employers for this very reason. 

Why do many small businesses resist paying for 
professional development courses for employees? 

Labour laws favour employees. Employers have obligations but few 
rights or no rights at all, and employees have rights and few if any 
obligations. For example, if an employer finds it necessary to release 
an employee, advance notice or payment in lieu of and possibly 
severance pay must be paid. Employees, on the other hand, can go out 
for lunch on Friday and simply not return to work. 

The perception among owners of many small businesses is that 
employees lack commitment and a sense of responsibility. This ultimately 
causes disruption in the workplace and loss in business. This was one 
of the main reasons given by employers for providing little or no 
company-paid training. 

Some small businesses have found that employees leave shortly after 
receiving company-paid training, for any number of reasons. This is a 
little less evident now as people stay in their job whether they like it or 
not, because of the current limited job opportunities. Clearly, other moti- 
vating factors need to be in place for employers to secure their employees, 
such as opportunity for advancement and ongoing paid training programs. 
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Large progressive companies tend to have ongoing training programs 
for employees. This way, employees are current on new systems and 
new ways of doing things, that ultimately increase productivity, 
efficiency, and customer service. Ongoing training prepares employees 
for promotion, thus adding to their personal need for growth and 
development. 

Summary 

Labour laws in the ’90s must meet the needs of both employers and 
employees. A balance of commitment and mutual respect is essential. 
Training and professional-development courses are necessary to ensure 
that employees have current job skills. This is essential to the growth 
and success of a business. Employees must work closely with their 
employers to instill confidence and commitment and to develop as a 
team for mutual benefit. Staff training is part of the cost of doing business. 
Ultimately, training costs need to be factored into the price of a product 
or service. 

Small business in the future will continue to rely on the support of public 
funding to upgrade the skills of employees. Most small businesses are 
keeping consumer prices as low as possible to remain competitive. There 
simply isn’t the money for employers to pay the full cost of training. 
This must be a shared expense. 

4. Government 

The ’90s are proving to be an era in which middle-class taxpayers are 
demanding to know how tax dollars are being spent. Government is 
being held accountable for public spending. Millions of tax dollars are 
spent annually in training grants and subsides. One would expect that 
recipients would now have the necessary skills to gain employment. 
This does not seem to be the case, since unemployment is still very high 
and many businesses indicate that they cannot find qualified labour. 
The effectiveness and the results of these programs is unclear. The public 
needs to know the actual employment success rate of those employed 
in the field that they trained for. Taxpayers are looking for a return on 
their investment. 

The Canadian government promotes Canadian business through trade 
missions. More than ever, small business needs training funds to ensure 
that the Canadian labour force is prepared to compete in the world 
market. Companies planning to establish joint ventures overseas may 
find it necessary to have long-term employees with exceptional technical 
and soft life-skills in place. It is important to establish personal 
relationships between people in distant business situations, because 
people tend to feel more secure dealing with a familiar person. 
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Over the last several years, some unions have been successful in 
obtaining public funding to retrain their members. Actual training costs, 
however, are generally paid for by taxpayers at large, through publicly 
funded programs. 

The problem now is that the well is dry and taxpayers are screaming, 
“Enough is enough.” Alternate resources for membership training may 
need to be explored, since public funding is quickly disappearing. 
Government, the business community, and unions must work together 
to prepare a global job-needs analysis to lead us into the 21 st century. 

What are the benefits of professional development? 

New technology provides opportunity for system designs to reduce 
operating expenses, increase efficiency, and lower costs. This enables 
business to be more competitive. For individuals, it means higher morale, 
a sense of pride in being a part of progress, and opportunity for 
employment. Companies with highly skilled employees in advanced 
technology, adaptable to new ways of doing things, and having the right 
attitude toward change, increase their ability to be more profitable and 
competitive in the global market.The economy as a whole benefits, for 
the more we make, the more we spend. 

Where and how to implement professional-development 
courses? 

Generally, people prefer to train during normal working hours. Family 
and personal time is considered precious. Employees tend to prefer off- 
site training involving a complete change in environment. Many feel 
that courses conducted by staff trainers (using in-house training 
departments) are too close to management. Employees may not be totally 
at ease knowing that they may be monitored or analysed and reported 
to management. Short courses seem to be of greater value, since one 
tends to absorb and apply small amounts of new information at a time. 

How to determine training needs? 

A company must lead the way by preparing a strategic plan for future 
growth, along with a skills-needs analysis to ensure that the right people 
are in place to get the job done. A company has a vested interest in 
future growth, and employees do not always share the same vision, for 
an increase in business may be viewed as an increase in workload without 
additional pay. 

Once company goals are in place, employees will need to be interviewed 
to discuss their suitability, in terms of their own business and personal 
goals and the amount of training that may be required for the job. Em- 
ployers and employees must work together for mutual benefit. Career 
assessments are very useful tools and may ultimately save a company 
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time and money. Training courses should incorporate technical and per- 
sonal (soft life) skills, for example, right attitude toward change. Many 
people in transition feel overwhelmed, intimidated, and unconfident. 

What skills are necessary to compete locally and abroad? 

Proficiency in the latest technology, effective communication skills, and 
customer service appear to be in high demand. 



Summation 




1 Currently, there is a gap between the knowledge and skills that the 
average students leave academic institutions with, and what they find 
is actually required and expected by employers in the workplace. 
This needs to be fixed. 

2 People looking for work feel frustrated, suddenly realizing that much 
of what they have spent years learning in school is not applicable to 
many jobs. They simply do not feel confident or prepared to face the 
business world. 

3 Employers often resent paying people to learn on the job. They feel 
that billions of tax dollars have already been spent over the years for 
public education. They expect workers to have basic skills, a healthy 
and positive attitude, and self-discipline. On-the-job training need 
only complement this foundation. Companies find it necessary to keep 
expenses to a minimum in order to remain competitive. 

4 Everyone wants to enjoy the benefits of higher levels of education 
through professional development, but, few individuals and com- 
panies are willing to invest the necessary time and money to accomplish 
this. There is still the question of who should be paying for retraining. 

The 21 st century is the era in which all members of society will be ex- 
pected to take charge of their own lives and accept personal responsibility 
and accountability. The decades of “free rides” may well be over. In the 
present global economic situation, taxpayers are not prepared to con- 
tinue financing training and retraining without positive results. We must 
demonstrate that the recipients of these programs are now employable. 
As a result, it is essential that each person be encouraged and trained 
from an early age to accept personal responsibility for life. 

Support groups are necessary to bring together people who are facing 
this competitive and demanding era. There are tremendous benefits in 
contributing to the support of others in similar situations. Some support 
groups communicate via the computer. However, for people new to the 
computer age, it may be more beneficial to maintain human contact by 
talking in person. Building a foundation of skills and knowledge is a 
lifelong process that begins in early childhood. 
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In February 1994, the Aboriginal Employment Services Network (AESN) 
Steering Committee, comprising employment counsellors from within 
the Friendship Centre Movement, met in Ottawa to formulate a 
professional-development strategy that would assist employment 
counsellors to better serve their communities. 

AESN employment counsellors face many challenges, the most apparent 
being the diversity of their client groups. A client group may comprise 
a variety of unskilled, semi-skilled, and highly skilled aboriginal people. 
Client work experiences can vary from having no documented work 
experience, to a series of non-sequential jobs in different occupational 
areas, to having had steady, stable experiences. The education range of 
these clients is just as diverse. Counsellors must also try to meet the 
needs of a highly mobile workforce, who move from area to area to 
match labour-market fluctuations. Clients may also have multi-level 
needs, ranging from life-skills training, to job-readiness training and 
skills-based training. 

The Steering Committee agreed that a systematic approach to, training 
would provide a broad prescription for examining how counsellors work 
and create individualized professional-development opportunities to ease 
these challenges. This training approach has two objectives: 

1 To ensure that employment counsellors possess a common body of 
knowledge, skills, and capabilities 

2 To create performance standards for initial and ongoing professional 
development 

The task of devising a systematic approach to meet the needs of the 
committee was given to the writers of this paper. Using the Interservice 
Procedures for Instructional Systems Development (ipisd) (Briggs, 
Morgan, and Branson 1981, 1986), we devised a plan of action that 
would attempt to respond to the following topics: 

Analysis/assessment: Defining and understanding the situation so it can 
be solved (defining the need) 

Design: Assuming that the need can be resolved, what behaviour skills 
and knowledge will the counsellors need to possess? (Gagne 1979) 
Development: Working from the objectives, what types of training 
strategies can be used to meet the counsellors’ needs? (Markle 1978) 
Implementation: Can we implement a plan that will satisfy needs of 
both client and counsellor? 

Evaluation: When can the plan’s effectiveness be measured? Is there 
anything that needs to be changed? Should the system continue to be 
the framework used by this counselling group? 

Because the Friendship Centre Movement is “grass roots” community 
driven, the first task was to examine and determine the clients’ 
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Figure 1 
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expectation of the aboriginal employment counsellors. An analytical 
survey was developed and distributed to 11 Friendship Centres that 
have Employment Units. These centres are spread across Canada, from 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Prince George, British Columbia. The survey 
asked the following questions: What information must an employment 
counsellor possess? Why? How will the counsellor utilize this 
information? What problems may the counsellors encounter if they do 
not have this information? 

The survey results indicated that three major, and three minor, service 
areas were emerging: AESN employment counsellors must possess coun- 
selling abilities, group-facilitation strengths, and labour-market diag- 
nostic skills. Their secondary responsibilities must include: employment/ 
agency mediation, client advocacy and labour-market advice. These 
competence areas were then visually represented by this graphic: 



The next phase included developing specific process goals and 
objectives. We had to consider the exact skills required to form a 
common body of knowledge, and give thought to the logistical 
constraints and regional variations. In June 1994, the Steering Committee 
approved a second survey, which would assess areas of competence 
required by counsellors. These areas of competence were derived from 
the initial survey and redefined as skill capabilities. A rating scale of 1 
to 5, with 5 signifying the most need and 1 signifying the least need 
(Oppenheim 1966, Rossett 1987), was assigned to each competency 
level. The results of the second survey were tabulated and analysed to 
form this final skill profile. 
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Competence area 1— Employment 



counsellor 
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The counsellor must possess the capability to guide and provide options, 

and assist clients in planning or making effective decisions. 

Areas of competence 

1.1 Theory: the understanding of the overall conceptual counselling 
framework 

1.1.1 Communication skills: able to use counselling communi- 
cation techniques 

1.1.2 Client-assessment skills: able to accurately detail client need 

1 .2 Employment counselling modules: able to provide options, process, 
and support to clients who are seeking employment options 

1.2.1 Career development: the knowledge of the overall process 
for long-term contact with the labour market 

1.2.2 Job readiness: able to assess client readiness for job/ 
education or employment training 

1.2.3 Job-search skills: able to inform or instruct clients in the 
preparation of job search materials 

1 .2.4 Job-keeping skills: able to help clients adjust to the labour 
market 

1.2.5 Work-placement planning skills: able to coach and facilitate 
clients in on-the-job training situations 

1 .2.6 Vocational and educational guidance: able to provide inform- 
ation about education, careers, and training that is relevant 
today and transferable to future labour-market needs. 

1 .3 Drug-and-alcohol assessment awareness: the knowledge to assess 
counselling readiness, based upon clients’ ability to function and 
participate in employment 

1 .4 Learning-disabilities awareness: able to recognize possible learning 
disabilities and make appropriate referrals to help clients assess 
employment options 

1 .5 Literacy and numeracy: able to assess clients’ literacy and numeracy 
levels for the labour market 

1 .6 Life-skills counselling: able to solve problems and assist clients in 
balancing: how these integers affect clients’ career or employment 
options; work, leisure, community, family and home responsibilities. 
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Competence area 2— Facilitator 

The counsellor must possess the ability to lead, facilitate, and process 

employment or training-related information to groups of learners. 

2.1 Theory and techniques of group facilitation: able to understand 
facilitation 

2.2 Group dynamic applications: able to demonstrate and practise 
effective facilitation techniques 

2.3 Process techniques: able to foster group process to create outcomes 

2.4 Presentation skills: able to communicate ideas and concepts 
effectively 

2.5 Facilitation evaluation: able to reflect and debrief the presentation/ 
program and assess if learning outcomes were met 

2.6 Needs assessment: able to formulate, modify, and assess the needs 
of a group of clients in order to develop appropriate learning events 
relevant to the labour market 

2.7 Program design: able to assemble and construct client-centred 
learning events that are relevant to the labour market 

Competence area 3— Labour-market 
information provider 

Able to gather, interpret and comprehend local, regional, and national 

labour-market information 

3. 1 Theory of the labour market as it relates to employment and career 
planning 

3.2 Labour-market knowledge: able to comprehend the local and 
regional labour markets 

3.3 Statistical interpreter: able to interpret and understand labour- 
market statistical information 

3.4 Labour-market information-gathering: able to use labour-market 
information-gathering techniques 

3.5 Resource providers: able to utilize career- and employment- 
resource information 

3.6 Business-market information-provider: able to provide relevant 
business-market information for those who express entrepreneurial 
aspirations, also to refer these clients to other resources 
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3.7 Educational-information provider: able to source and interpret 
educational opportunities 

3.8 Partnership identification: able to facilitate labour-market partner- 
ships for training opportunities 



The counsellor must be able to form connecting links between clients 
and referring agencies. 

4. 1 Mediation theory 

4.2 Conflict-resolution skills 

4.3 Problem-solving/consensus-building skills 

4.4 Crisis-management training 

4.5 Building a client referral system 



The counsellor must be able to support and promote clients to the labour 
market. 

5 . 1 Advocacy theory 

5.2 Marketing employment to clients 

5 . 3 Developing a market-referral network 



The counsellor must possess specific information about organizations, 
employers, and employer strategies. 

6. 1 Organizational theory 

6.2 Trend analysis 

6.3 Gathering labour-market research 

6.4 Informational interviewing 

6.5 Implementing an employer database 

With the design approved, the program development phase has begun. 
The Steering Committee is considering several implementation options. 
Emerging concerns include: 

• Will credit for prior learning — formal, non-formal, or informal — be 
accepted? 



Competence area 4 — Mediator 



Competence area 5— Advocate skills 



Competence area 6— Labour-market 
advisor 
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• Can counsellors “challenge” a particular core competency based on 
their present knowledge or past experiences? 

• If so, who will monitor and evaluate this process to provide quality 
assurance? 

• Will there been ongoing evaluation and feedback of the counsellors 
to ensure counsellor professional development will continue? 

These concerns will be addressed at the next meeting of the NAFC 
Employment Counsellors’ Steering Committee. 

This project is innovative in that a group of people, chosen by — and 
who work for — the community, took the opportunity to ask community 
members to define their needs. Such is the nature of community- 
responsive organizations in which accountability and credibility are 
shared responsibilities. 
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Introduction 



Cet expose vise a presenter un aper^u du Programme de developpement 
de 1’ identite personnels et professionnelle (PDIPP) et quelques resultats 
de recherche relatifs a son experimentation. Cette presentation s’inscrit 
dans le cadre d’un projet plus vaste dont l’objectif principal consistait a 
elaborer, experimenter et evaluer, aupres de jeunes a risque, un 
programme de developpement de l’identite personnels et profession- 
als dans le but de faciliter leur insertion socioprofessionnelle (Lord, 
Ouellette et Allard 1995; Lord et Ouellette 1994; Ouellette et autres 
1990; Ouellette et Doucet 1991b). 1 

Les differentes etapes prealables a la realisation de ce projet meritent 
d’etre rappelees brievement. D’abord, la preparation d’un document de 
notions a permis d’etablir le cadre conceptuel sous-jacent au projet, de 
presenter une recension des ecrits relativement a la problematique de 
l’insertion socioprofessionnelle et de l’identite personnels et 
professionnelle des jeunes a risque, et de faire le bilan des interventions 
menees aupres des jeunes a risque (Ouellette et autres 1990; Ouellette 
et Doucet 1991b). La preparation de ce document a aussi mene a la 
conception d’un modele macroscopique de l’insertion socio- 
professionnelle par le biais du developpement de l’identite personnels 
et professionnelle (Allard et Ouellette 1990, 1995). 

Ce modele, dont la validite apparente a ete verifiee aupres de divers 
groupes de personnes interessees aux jeunes a risque (Noel 1994; 
Ouellette et Doucet 1991a, 1992a, 1992b, 1994a), a servi de toile de 
fond dans le developpement du programme d’ intervention. L’ analyse 
d’entrevues individuelles conduites aupres de jeunes a risque a donne 
naissance a un profil descriptif de ces jeunes et a confirme l’existence 
de plusieurs elements qui constituent le modele propose (Allard, 
Baudouin et Ouellette 1993a, 1993b; Allard et Ouellette 1994). 
Finalement, une demiere etape a consiste a operationnaliser les concepts 
de l’identite personnels (Ouellette, Lord et Belliveau 1991) et de 
1 ’ identite professionnelle (Ouellette, Lord et Doucet 1991). 
L’operationnalisation de 1’ identite personnels et de ses composantes a 
ete fortement inspiree de la theorie d’Erikson (1972) et des travaux de 
Hamachek(1985, 1988, 1990). Quant a l’identite professionnelle et ses 
composantes, leur operationnalisation a ete realisee a la lumiere du 
scheme du developpement professionnel de Havighurst (1964). 



Programme de developpement de I’identite 
personnel^ et professionnelle 

Elaboration du programme 




L’ elaboration du Programme de developpement de l’identite personnels 
et professionnelle (PDIPP) a ete le fruit du travail d’une equipe de la 
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faculte des sciences de l’education de l’Universite de Moncton. Les 
modules, sous-modules et activites de ce programme ont ete developpes 
a la suite de la realisation des diverses etapes identifiees precedemment 
et, particulierement, a partir de l’operationnalisation des concepts de 
l’identite personnelle et professionnelle. 

L’ experimentation et revaluation du programme ont ete realisees en 
trois phases. La premiere phase a consiste en une mise a I’essai de 
quelques activites du programme pour une periode de deux semaines 
aupres de deux groupes de jeunes a risque. Cette phase a permis de 
faire les mises au point necessaires au contenu et aux modes 
d’ intervention. La deuxieme phase, soit la preexperimentation de 
1’ ensemble du programme, a ete menee sur une periode de 1 3 semaines 
(dont 10 semaines de formation et 3 semaines de stage) aupres de deux 
groupes de jeunes a risque. Cette preexperimentation, qui a aussi pave 
la voie a un certain nombre de modifications, a deja fait l’objet d’une 
presentation au CONAT (Ouellette et Doucet 1993) et d’une autre 
publication (Ouellette et Doucet 1 994b). Quant a la troisieme et demiere 
phase, /' experimentation, elle aussi a ete repartie sur une periode de 
13 semaines (comprenant 10 semaines de formation et 3 semaines de 
stage). Cette experimentation, dont quelques resultats apparaissent plus 
loin dans ce texte, a ete effectuee aupres de deux groupes de jeunes a 
risque, jumeles a deux groupes temoins, et a servi a preparer la version 
finale du programme d’ intervention. 



Objectifs du programme 

Le PDIPP vise essentiellement l’acquisition de connaissances, d’attitudes, 
d’habiletes et de comportements propres au developpement d’une 
identite personnelle et professionnelle positive, et susceptibles de 
faciliter l’eventuelle insertion socioprofessionnelle des jeunes a risque. 
A partir du document d’operationnalisation, des objectifs generaux, 
intermediaires et speciflques ont ete developpes, respectivement pour 
les modules, sous-modules et activites du programme. 



Description du programme 




Le programme comprend trois documents. Le premier, V Info-guide 
(Ouellette et autres 1993a), dresse un bref aper^u du programme et il 
s’avere essentiel a sa comprehension et a son utilisation. Le deuxieme, 
le Volume I -Identite personnelle (Ouellette et autres 1993b), comprend 
sept modules : un porte sur l’initiation au programme et les six autres 
ont trait aux composantes de l’identite personnelle (confiance, 
autonomie, initiative, industrie, identite et intimite). Le troisieme 
document, le Volume II — Identite professionnelle (Ouellette et autres 
1993c), regroupe les cinq demiers modules du programme, dont quatre 
portent sur les composantes de l’identite professionnelle (modeles de 
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travailleurs, habitudes de travail, identite comme travailleur et 
productivity au travail) et un touche Integration et la transition. 

Les 12 modules du PDIPP se repartissent en 59 sous-modules, lesquels 
contiennent a leur tour 98 activites. La conduite des activites s’ inspire 
de l’approche experientielle. Le PDIPP s’etale maintenant sur une periode 
de 15 semaines a raison de 5 heures d’ intervention de groupe par jour. 
Des rencontres individuelles ont lieu en fin de joumee, selon le besoin, 
dans le but de foumir a la personne un soutien et un suivi lui permettant 
d’integrer ses apprentissages dans diverses situations de sa vie. Trois 
semaines sont consacrees aux stages en milieu de travail; ceux-ci donnent 
l’occasion a la personne de faire le pont entre les contenus abordes et 
les experiences vecues en groupe, d’une part, et le monde du travail, 
d’autre part. 

Presentation d’une activite 

Parmi les 98 activites du programme, celle qui figure en annexe a ete 
presentee dans le cadre de la communication au CONAT 1996. Cette 
activite, qui parait a titre d’exemple, est tiree du module 6 : «Identite», 
sous-module 6.4 : «J’assume mes responsabilites.» 

Possibility d’application 

Le PDIPP s’adresse a des adolescents et a des jeunes adultes qui vivent 
ou qui sont susceptibles de vivre des difficultes relativement a leur 
insertion socioprofessionnelle. Ces jeunes a risque peuvent etre, entre 
autres, decrocheurs scolaires, meres celibataires, jeunes contrevenants, 
chomeurs ou beneficiaires de l’aide au revenu. II peut aussi s’agir de 
jeunes qui ont termine leurs etudes secondaires. 

Outre les jeunes a risque, le programme peut s’adresser a d’autres types 
de clientele, notamment les jeunes en milieu scolaire, dans le cadre de 
programmes de formation personnels ou d’orientation professionnelle. 
Enfin, le PDIPP peut servir d’outil de travail dans tout genre de formation 
visant le developpement personnel et de carriere. 

Formation des intervenants 

Une formation professionnelle de base est recommandee pour tous les 
intervenants desirant offfir le PDIPP. Compte tenu des connaissances, 
attitudes et habiletes jugees necessaires pour offrir le programme 
adequatement, une formation complete en orientation, touchant a des 
composantes telles que le counselling personnel, de carriere et de groupe, 
1’ animation de groupe, la pedagogie experientielle ainsi que 1’ inter- 
vention en situation de crise, s’avere necessaire. Pour les intervenants 
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dont la formation n’a pas porte sur toutes ces composantes, une formation 
professionnelle d’appoint pourrait etre offerte. 

En plus de cette formation professionnelle, les intervenants sont appeles 
a suivre la formation specifique au PDIPP. Cette formation vise 
l’acquisition de savoirs, de savoir-faire et de savoir-etre qui tiennent 
compte, entre autres, de la clientele, des theories qui sous-tendent le 
programme, des interventions individuelles et de groupe menees aupres 
des jeunes a risque, de Lapproche preconisee et du contenu du 
programme. 

Quelques resultats de recherche 

Au fil des ans, plusieurs donnees de recherche ont ete recueillies aupres 
des diverses clienteles qui ont suivi le PDIPP. Sont presentes plus bas 
quelques resultats quantitatifs et qualitatifs tres generaux. 

Resultats quantitatifs 

Identity personnelle et identity professionnelle 

La preexperimentation du PDIPP a d’abord permis de constater que le 
programme avait des effets significatifs sur Lidentite personnelle et 
Lidentite professionnelle de jeunes a risque (Ouellette et Doucet 1993, 
1994b). 

Des effets significatifs sur Lidentite personnelle et Lidentite 
professionnelle ont aussi ete trouves lors de Lexperimentation du PDIPP, 
aupres de jeunes a risque, dans le cadre du projet de recherche. Au 
moyen de deux questionnaires experimentaux elabores pour les 
circonstances, l’un mesurant Lidentite personnelle (Lord et Ouellette 
1992) et Lautre, Lidentite professionnelle (Paquette et Ouellette 1 992), 
des donnees ont ete recueillies relativement aux attitudes, habiletes et 
connaissances ayant trait aces deux identites. 

En ce qui a trait a Lidentite personnelle, des analyses comparatives ont 
permis de constater qu’un groupe experimental ayant suivi le PDIPP avait 
fait des gains significatifs entre le pre-test et le post-test sur les attitudes, 
les habiletes et les connaissances, alors que les resultats du groupe temoin 
n’avaient pas augmente significativement sur ces trois variables de 
Lidentite personnelle. Ces resultats nous amenent a conclure que le PDIPP 
semble avoir des effets sur le developpement de Lidentite personnelle 
des jeunes a risque. 

Quant a Lidentite professionnelle, les resultats obtenus au pre-test et au 
post-test ont aussi indique une amelioration significative des habiletes 
et des connaissances relatives a Lidentite professionnelle pour les jeunes 
qui ont suivi le PDIPP, alors que ceux du groupe temoin n’ont fait aucun 
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gain significatif sur les deux variables. Par ailleurs, les sujets du groupe 
experimental et du groupe temoin n’ont connu aucune augmentation 
significative sur la mesure des attitudes de l’identite professionnelle. 
Ces resultats nous invitent a constater que, pour ce groupe experimental 
de jeunes a risque, le PDIPP ne semble pas avoir eu d’effet sur les attitudes 
reliees a leur identite professionnelle. II se peut que, pour ce type de 
jeunes, leurs attitudes soient ancrees au point ou le programme ne reussit 
pas a provoquer des changements significatifs ou encore que les attitudes 
relatives a l’identite professionnelle prennent beaucoup plus de temps 
a se modifier. 

D’autres experimentations du PDIPP aupres de di verses populations 
(jeunes a risque, decrocheurs scolaires potentiels et eleves du milieu 
scolaire inscrits a un cours de formation personnelle) ont revele que ces 
groupes de sujets faisaient la plupart du temps des gains, tantot 
significatifs tantot non significatifs, sur les attitudes, habiletes et 
connaissances reliees a l’identite personnelle et a l’identite profes- 
sionnelle. Les acquisitions par rapport aux connaissances sont celles 
qui s’averent les plus constantes. En somme, le PDIPP semble avoir des 
effets benefiques sur l’identite personnelle et professionnelle de di verses 
clienteles. 

Niveau d’engagement 

Les resultats relatifs au niveau d’engagement des participants lors de 
l’experimentation du PDIPP sont presentes pour l’ensemble du 
programme de meme que pour chaque module. II importe de mentionner 
que l’auto-evaluation du niveau d’engagement des participates et 
participants (nepp) a 1’ experimentation a ete obtenue a partir d’une cote 
sur une echelle allant de 0-9 % (pas du tout engage) a 90-100 % 
(extremement engage). Quant a 1’evaluation du NEPP faite par 
l’animateur, elle a ete cotee a partir de la meme echelle. 

De fa^on generate, les resultats de 1’ auto-evaluation du NEPP semblent 
constants, en ce sens que les participates et participants se per^oivent, 
generalement comme etant «tres engages» pour 1’ ensemble de la for- 
mation (voir figure 1). Les scores relatifs a 1’ auto-evaluation du NEPP 
varient entre 71 % (module 4 : «Initiative») et 76,7 % (module 9 : 
«Habitudes de travail») avec une moyenne de 73,2 % pour l’ensemble 
du programme, si Ton excepte les resultats du module 1 : «Introduc- 
tion» (65,7 %). 

A l’instar des resultats de 1’ auto-evaluation du NEPP, l’animateur du 
programme a per$u les participants comme etant generalement, «tres 
engages» pour l’ensemble de la formation (voir figure 1). Mis a part le 
module 1 : « Introduction » (67,6 %), le NEPP evalue par l’animateur 
oscille entre 78,7 % (module 8 : «Modeles de travailleuses et de travail- 
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leurs») et 86,5 % (module 9 : «Habitudes de travail») avec une moyenne 
de 82,1 %. Le nepp evalue par l’animateur est, selon le module, de 5 a 
1 1 % superieur a celui obtenu a Pauto-evaluation, si Ton excepte les 
resultats du premier module. 



Distribution du niveau cfengagement pour chaque 
module du pdipp 




Taux dassiduite 

Le taux d’assiduite des participantes et participants (TAPP) correspond 
a Taccumulation du nombre de demi-joumees de presence sur le nombre 
de demi-joumees possible de formation. Les resultats duTAPP indiquent 
que les participants sont demeures assez assidus pour L ensemble du 
pdipp (voir figure 2). En fait, le TAPP varie de 100 % (module 2 : 
«Confiance») a 85 % (module 7 : «Intimite») tout en gardant une 
moyenne passablement elevee (94,2 %) pendant tout le programme. 
Ces resultats peuvent paraitre eleves compte tenu de ce type de clientele, 
les jeunes a risque. Par ailleurs, le fait que ces demiers recevaient une 
allocation hebdomadaire a pu les inciter a surveiller leur niveau 
d’assiduite. Pour ce qui est du TAPP relativement aux stages, les 
participants ont egalement fait preuve d’une assez grande assiduite. Les 
taux varient entre 100% (premier stage) et 80 % (dernier stage), la 
moyenne se situant a 90 % pour les trois stages. 
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Figure 2 Distribution du taux d’assiduit6 pour chaque module du pdipp 




R§sultats qualitatifs 

Pendant le programme, les participants etaient appeles, a plusieurs 

reprises, a faire part de leur appreciation ou de leurs commentaires. 

Voici quelques commentaires obtenus lors des periodes de retroaction : 

• C a m’a donne un sens d’accomplissement. Je suis fiere de moi et 9a 
me donne de la confiance en moi. 

• J’ai appris a penser plus positivement face a moi-meme. 

• Si je suis autonome, je serai plus productive pour la societe (je 
donnerai de l’argent sur ma paye pour la societe). Je serai aussi plus 
debrouillarde et meme plus confiante. 

• Si je suis plus autonome, 9a va me donner le courage de faire ce que 
je veux faire dans la vie sans penser que les autres vont me dire quoi 
faire. Je pourrai vivre ma vie et faire mes propres choix et accepter 
les consequences qui viennent avec mes actions. 

• Je me connais beaucoup mieux du point de vue de mes forces et de 
mes limites. 

• Le programme m’a permis de reflechir a savoir quelle carriere 
j’envisage dans le futur, et aussi j’ai appris a mieux me presenter 
devant un groupe. 

• J’ai vraiment aime faire partie de ce programme. Je pense que si on 
veut se donner la peine, le programme va tous nous aider. Moi, 
personnellement, j’ai fait des efforts. 

• J’ai beaucoup aime les stages, car j ’ai realise, a travers ceux-ci, quelle pro- 
fession j’aimerais faire une fois que j’aurai termine ma douzieme annee. 

• Maintenant, j’ai confiance en moi, je n’ai pas peur de foncer et de 
prendre des risques, et 9a m’a aide a me connaitre moi-meme comme 
personne. 
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Note 



1 Ce projet a 6te rendu possible grace a la contribution du ministere de l’Enseignement 
sup6rieur et du Travail du Nouveau-Brunswick (Strategic jeunesse), de la Fondation 
canadienne d’orientation et de consultation, des centres d’emploi de Moncton, Bathurst 
et Miramichi, ainsi que de l’Universite de Moncton. 
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Annexe— Exemple d’une activite tiree du PDIPP 

Module 6 : Identite 

Objectifs g£n6raux du module 



Ce module vise a amener les participants a une integration de leurs iden- 
tifications et a une acceptation d’eux-memes. II a egalement pour objectif 
de les amener a mieux se connaitre, a se donner un sens de direction per- 
sonnels et a developper la capacite de prendre des decisions reflechies. 



Activite 6.4.1 : Des scenarios casse-tete! 

Objectif spgcifique 

Decouvrir l’importance de prendre ses responsabilites. 

M6thodes p6dagogiques 

Travail en petit groupe, simulation, travail en grand groupe 

R6sum6 de I’activitg 



Le groupe est divise en deux equipes. Chaque equipe est responsable 
de monter un scenario et de le jouer. La seule consigne est d’utiliser 
tous les mots se trouvant sur les fiches (les mots cles sont differents sur 
les deux fiches). Lorsque les deux equipes ont termine, chacune presente 
son scenario a T autre equipe pendant que le conseiller l’enregistre sur 
videocassette. Le groupe en entier est ensuite invite a visionner les deux 
scenarios sur le televiseur. Une discussion en grand groupe s’ensuit. Le 
conseiller s’assure de faire ressortir le theme « assumer ses 
responsabilites » et les consequences decoulant des deux scenarios. 



Le conseiller s’assure au depart de ne pas mentionner le theme du sous- 
module 6.4 ou celui de I’activite 6.4.1. 

D6roulement 



Le conseiller demande aux participants de repondre a ces questions : 

• Comment reagirais-tu si quelqu’un te demandait de monter un scenario 



• Comment te sentirais-tu de jouer un role a partir d’un scenario que tu 
aurais monte toi-meme? 



Sous-module 6.4 : J’assume mes responsabilites 



Objectif intermgdiaire 

Amener les participants a assumer leurs responsabilites. 



Note 



Etape 1 (preparation a l 'experience) 



de film? 
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Etape 2 

Le conseiller explique les demarches de l’activite: 

• Le groupe est divise en deux equipes egales. 

• Chaque equipe re<?oit une fiche avec une liste de mots cles. 

• Chaque equipe doit monter un scenario en s’assurant d’ utiliser tous 
les mots de la liste dans l’ordre presente. 

• Quand les deux equipes ont termine, chacune joue, a tour de role, 
son scenario. 

Le conseiller s’occupe d’enregistrer les scenarios sur videocassette. 
Etape 3 

Le conseiller divise le groupe en deux equipes egales et donne a chacune 
une fiche de mots cles. L’equipe n° 1 recevra la fiche 6.4. 1(1) «Mots 
cles a utiliser dans le scenario 1 » et l’equipe n° 2 recevra la fiche 6.4. 1 (2) 
«Mots cles a utiliser dans le scenario 2». Le conseiller donne 
approximativement 30 minutes afin de permettre aux deux equipes de 
monter et de pratiquer leur scenario. II circule afin de s’assurer que 
tous les mots cles sont utilises dans l’ordre presente sur les fiches. 

Etape 4 

Les deux equipes jouent leur scenario pendant que le conseiller 
l’enregistre sur videocassette. Les participants sont invites a bien 
observer le deroulement de chacune des histoires. 

Etape 5 

De retour en grand groupe, le conseiller invite les participants a visionner 
les deux scenarios sur le televiseur. Une discussion fait suite au vision- 
nement. Le conseiller invite les participants a faire part de leurs reactions. 

• Que s’est-il passe dans chacun des scenarios? 

• En quoi les scenarios etaient-ils differents Tun de l’autre? 

• Quelles etaient les consequences dans les deux cas? 

• Quel etait le theme (sujet) principal des deux scenarios? 

• Quelle relation vois-tu entre ces scenarios et le fait de prendre ses 
responsabilites? 

• Qu’est-ce qui fait qu’une des deux personnes prend ses responsabilites 
et que l’autre attribue la responsabilite a ses amies ou amis? 

Le conseiller s’assure d’orienter la discussion sur le theme « prendre 
ses responsabilites ». 

Etape 6 (signification de V experience) 

Le conseiller demande aux participants de repondre aux questions 
suivantes: 

• Que signifie maintenant pour toi « avoir le sens des responsabilites »? 

• Qu’as-tu appris sur le sens des responsabilites a la suite de cette 
activite? 

• Quel lien fais-tu entre le fait de prendre ses responsabilites et le fait 
d’avoir sa propre identite? 

Le conseiller s’assure de faire le lien explicite entre le fait de prendre 
ses responsabilites et Je fait d’avoir sa propre identite. 
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Fiche 6.4.1 (1) 

Mots cl6s & utiliser dans le scenario 1 

Montez un scenario en utilisant tous les mots de la liste suivante dans 
l’ordre presente. 



chums ou amis 


8 


travail 


party 


9 


absente ou absent 


chalet 


10 


employeur choque 


alcool 


11 


c’est pas de ma faute 


nuit 


12 


c’est la faute de mes chums 


lendemain matin 
hangover 


13 


mis a la porte 



Fiche 6.4.1 (2) 

Mots cl6s & utiliser dans le scenario 2 

Montez un scenario en utilisant tous les mots de la liste suivante dans 
l’ordre presente. 



1 chums ou amis 


8 


travail 


2 party 


9 


mal de tete 


3 chalet 


10 


c’est de ma faute 


4 alcool 


11 


present au travail 


5 nuit 


12 


employeur satisfait 


6 lendemain matin 

7 hangover 


13 


garde son emploi 
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Introduction 



This paper comes to a single question: Are you where you want to be? 
This query arises from three sub-problems: What is an appropriate time 
frame for an entrepreneurial training course? What types of pre- 
screening, if any, may be effective? What success measures, if any, may 
be used to evaluate the Self-Employment Assistance (SEA)Program 
offered across the country by Canada Employment Centres? 

These questions will be explored in the following sections: People-Talk, 
Change-Talk, Learning-Talk, SEA-Talk, and Walk-Our-Talk. Brief 
vignettes provided grounding and set the stage for these explorations. 
The number of participants in the training course was so small that 
ethical considerations preclude specific details. 

Three men and seven women became eligible for unemployment 
insurance, and enrolled in an entrepreneurial training course in a rural 
community. These middle-class people were predominately in their 
middle years. For 20 spring days, practising entrepreneurs and trainees 
talked (McLaren 1990, pp. 12—13) about self-employment. We created 
a life-space and a subculture, graciously sprinkled with still times for 
research and spiced with special relationships (MacDonald 1986). 

Course training focused on teamwork, ordinary planning skills, and the 
language of business. Participants heralded each presentation with their 
title and company name. Dreams were shared, then translated into 
corporate descriptions. Opportunities were discussed with colleagues 
who held different perceptions of reality. 



People-Talk 

In 1990, Donna Sealy studied 100 independent and 4 institutional 
programs in Canada (Kreuger and Sealy 1995, p. 255). Sealy found 
that 8% of the unemployed and under-employed population, 1% of 
unemployment insurance recipients, and 0.5% of socialassistance 
recipients might consider starting a business. Grave and Gauthier (1995, 
p. 1 7) conducted two telephone surveys. The first one involved interviews 
with 1,479 respondents who were participants in the Self-Employment 
Assistance Program. The second survey involved interviews with 
100 respondents who were program participants and social-assistance 
recipients. Graves and Gauthier (1995, Exhibit A5.1) found that one- 
person enterprises constituted 60% of the self-employed organizations 
in their sample. The ratio of men to women was 65 to 35. The number 
of individuals who were married was 70%. The number of spouses who 
were employed was 60%. An underlying assumption was that this monthly 
income provided predictable cash flows that may have increased the 
likelihood of capital investment and survival beyond three years. 
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Graves and Gauthier (1995, p. 42) also found that entrepreneurs often 
had previous managerial experience. A wide range of skills (Bollesl993; 
Conference Board of Canada 1993) is needed to direct, promote, and 
manage strategic planning and daily operations. Chandler (1962, p. 1 1) 
argued that entrepreneurs are decision makers who redirect resources 
for the enterprise as a whole. Drucker (1974, p. 46) contended that 
“10 to 15 percent produce 80 to 90 percent of the results.” One 
underlying assumption was that this percentage range represented leaders 
rather than mangers. 

Two sets of federal evaluators (Wong et al. 1993; Graves and Gauthier 
1 995) drew attention to the significance of training for self-employment. 
Graves and Gauthier (1995, pp. 55, 108) generated a positive correlation 
between training and business survival in their outcomes model. They 
also noted that seminars and one-on-one sessions often covered 
bookkeeping/accounting, marketing, management, and financing/ 
financial planning. Their findings were consistent with the research of 
Sealy (1990), who found that most entrepreneurial programs covered 
the same material, that is, the preparation of a business or market plan. 

The first sub-problem is: What is an appropriate time frame for an 
entrepreneurial training course ? The original course specification called 
for six weeks of training. Financial considerations prompted a reduction 
to four weeks. By the midpoint of the course, real-time curriculum 
development yielded an intriguing projection: course delivery could be 
completed in two weeks. The estimated increase in overall effectiveness 
was 30%. 

Graves and Gauthier (1995, p. 32) found a significant variation in the 
type and duration of training. Two weeks was a basic business allotment 
for vacations. This time span represents a practical commitment and 
potentially cost-effective contribution towards a new career. Walton 
(1996, p. 3) suggested another option; specifically, the separation of 
classroom sessions with a week-long practicum period. The two-week 
time span may increase potential course enrolment, foster attendance, 
and facilitate focused attention on business-planning deliverables. 
Competitive analyses of specific organizations and their problems 
(Greenfield and Ribbins 1993, p. 13) may permit genuine course 
customization and promote faster learning. 
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Graves and Gauthier (1995, Exhibit A5.3) found that a basic 
entrepreneurial training course spanned 42 hours on average. MBA 
students are trained as chief executive officers. They can manage every 
aspect of a business from research to operations. These individuals may 
have achieved this capability through 4,000 hours of study over a two- 
year period. Can the MBA experience be replicated? What can reasonably 
be achieved in a few weeks? Graves and Gauthier (1995, p. 55) also 
found that many participants in a Canadian program were critical of the 
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amount of training provided and the instructors who lacked entrepre- 
neurial experience. Wonget al. (1993, p. 54) cited the results of Swedish 
evaluators who had concluded that “an efficient supportive network of 
skilled workers turned out to be more effective for participants than a 
crash course in small business management.” 

At the midpoint of the course, it was proposed that at-risk participants 
form a Jaguar Entrepreneurs International club. The original concept 
was that this structure would provide support during the start-up phase. 
This temporary staging point might foster permanent membership in 
community organizations such as the Rotary Club and Toastmasters 
International. 



Change-Talk 

Pre-screening initially took the form of a small-group presentation 
followed by individual counselling. Late arrivals were enrolled until 
the midpoint of the course. These entrepreneurs were embraced through 
teamwork and brainstorming sessions that focused on new ideas. The 
last day of each week was dedicated to one-on-one sessions. Individual 
emphasis was on openness to inquiry and self- appraisal (Morgan 1986, 
p. 105). 

Graves and Gauthier (1995, Exhibit A5.3) found that approximately 
7% of the training by private delivery agents of a Canadian program 
covered legal matters. A local lawyer delivered a two-hour presentation 
near the end of the entrepreneurial training course. Employment contracts 
emerged during one session as a noteworthy constraint on business 
startup. A national firm authorized rural franchisees to balance the 
seasonal nature of their core business with expansion into any other 
business area. 

Newman (1975) contended that the Canadian business establishment 
was predominantly male. He argued that these individuals functioned 
as a non-elected government. One of his assumptions was that their 
financial and corporate voting power or herrschaften (Abbott and 
Caracheo 1988, p. 241) would be directed towards accrual oftheir wealth 
and preservaton of their privileges. Institutions, corporations, and 
transnationals could seek to manage internal change through 
indoctrination. Newman (1975, p. 144) contended that “no power exists 
without order. That is why businessmen place so much emphasis on 
institutions and hierarchies in which people know and keep their place.” 

Solo entrepreneurs seem to float in a conceptual vortex between certainty 
and chaos. Is their quest a niche in the marketplace that differentiates 
between their enterprise and establishment ones? Is that vision a mirage 
in a world where consumption choices outpace production reactions? 
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Drucker ( 1 974, p. 47) was convinced that managed change was inevitable. 
Corporate entrepreneurs start with the conviction that tomorrow will 
and must be different from today. Greenfield (1994, p. 128) contended 
that organizations are cultural artifacts. His phenomenological 
perspective is consistent with the view advocated by Drucker. Intent 
and willingness to change seem entrepreneurial constants. 

The second sub-problem is: What types of pre-screening, if any, may be 
effective ? People who preferred stasis were encouraged during the 
training course to either review their assumptions or avoid this career 
path. Graves and Gauthier (1995, p. 118) found reliable predictors of 
the characteristics of successful entrepreneurs, which were previous 
managerial responsibilities, small business training, and large injection 
of personal equity into the venture. 

Graves and Gauthier (1995, p. 44) also identified low risk aversion, 
desire for greater autonomy, and high achievement orientation as key 
attitudinal variables. 



Learning-Talk 

The entrepreneurial training course focused on the research and planning 
process. The deliverable was a business plan that was reviewed on 
multiple occasions by colleagues. An overview was presented to a 
Canada Employment Centre manager at the end of the course. A mind- 
set developed amongst many participants that this task was a one-time 
event rather than a periodic or ongoing process. 

Simon (1976, p. 16) suggested that “training may supply facts, provide 
a frame of reference, teach ‘approved solutions,’ and indoctrinate 
values.” Joyner and Price (1995, p. 179) focused on adaptive training 
as “learning for survival.” What must be learned? Ruffolo (1995, p. 
1 14) identified ten factors that may be used to characterize a “successful, 
competent, global professional.” Problem solving, decision making, and 
learning to learn were perceived by transnationals as skills that 
outweighed specific domain knowledge, “accounting for successful job 
performance over time” (Ruffolo 1995, p. 115). 

Usher and Edwards (1994, p. 3 1) had laid down a postmodernist barrage 
of questions: “Whose reason and whose control? Progress for whom? 
Who becomes free? Who is cast as the other?” In 1902, Sun Yat-Sen 
had advocated equality in education (Lanxin 1994, p. 598): 

Everyone in the society can enter public schools, no matter who 
they are. They will learn different subjects according to their own 
intelligence and wisdom. The less intelligent ones who cannot bene- 
fit from higher education will be trained in agriculture, industry 
or commerce so that they can make a living independently. 
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Sun Yat-Sen died before he could implement his prescription in China. 

Where can an “independent living” be found today in a country where 
Newman’s establishment dominates industry, commerce, and agro- 
business? Campbell (1995, p. 162) argued that information creation in 
the service sector is one possibility. He estimated that 90% of all new 
jobs created during the past decade have been in this knowledge domain. 
Graves and Gauthier (1995, Exhibit A5.5) estimated that one-third of 
entrepreneurs operated in the “business” and “other” service categories. 

Usher and Edwards (1994) noted that for years postmodernists have 
pondered “a new epoch, a new socio-economic order, associated with 
the notion of a post-culture, ‘post-industrial’ society and the changes 
produced by information technology” (p. 8). Have machines, robots 
(Ferguson 1994, p. 93), and computers (Morgan 1986, p. 31) removed 
or made obsolete the grand notion of “independent living” as a goal for 
unskilled workers and entrepreneurs? 



Wong et al. (1993, p. 66) cited a three-year survival rate of 76.2 % for 
participants in the Self-Employment Initiative (SEI) between 1988 and 
1990. Community Development Employment Policies (1993, pp. 1-2) 
noted in its final report on the proposed Self-Employment Assistance 
(SEA) Program that this intervention was “one in an array of self- 
employment or entrepreneurship assistance options.” Sealy (1990) found 
that 60% of participants in entrepreneurial programs without a 
comprehensive selection process actually started a business. They 
contended that the success rate was 80% for local programs with a 
selection process. Success was defined as “start-up and operation for 
six months” (Krueger and Sealy 1995, p. 225). 

A business development centre delivered a two-hour program orientation 
to participants of the entrepreneurial training course. Its exclusive 
mandate had recently been expanded from economically-distressed 
communities to a third of the province. High double-digit success rates 
were cited. Possible extension of unemployment insurance benefits up 
to a maximum of 52 weeks was mentioned. Dollars, numbers, and rules 
(Ontario Social Development Council, 1993, Appendix III, p. 2) moved 
to the foreground. Did acceptance virtually guarantee success? Did the 
need for planning and support end with the submission of a business 
plan and completion of the one-year cash-flow form? 

One trainee became eligible for the SEA program during the course. 
Another was accepted afterwards. A third trainee was persuaded to 
accept only 1 3 weeks of unemployment insurance benefits after a verbal 
appeal. The business development centre hosted a barbecue and 
published a newsletter. Articles on the benefits of networking were in- 
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eluded. The names of federal and provincial politicians were listed. Several 
pages were dedicated to copies of program participants* business cards. 

Table 1 records two sets of selection criteria that Human Resources 
Development Canada (Wong et al., 1993, p. 13; Graves and Gauthier 
1995, p. 7) has specified as guidelines. 



Selection Criteria Used by Business Development Centres 



1993 


1995 


Feasibility of the business 


Competition (presence of similar 
businesses in the area) 


Competitive considerations 


Viability of the business 




Skills and experience 




Degree to which S. E. A. will advance 
the applicant’s career 


Fit within local community- 
development strategic plan 


Potential for incremental 
employment 


Adherence to the local planning 
framework 


Ecomonic contribution to the 
communicity 




Applicant’s level of commitment 



In 1995, competitive considerations rank first rather than second. 
Community considerations are cloaked in a mantle of macro-economics. 
Individual considerations have moved into the foreground. 

The third sub-problem is: What success measures, if any, may be used 
to evaluate the Self Employment Assistance (sea) Program offered 
across the country by Canada Employment Centres? A premise is an 
assertion or formal statement of a theorem or problem that often includes 
its demonstration. In 1990, the Advisory Group on Self-Employment 
(Community Development Employment Policies 1993, p. 1) made the 
premise that: 

self-employment is a reasonable, equivalent alternative to 
traditional employment, effective both [1] as a workforce 
adjustment mechanism to integrate designated groups and 
other priority clients into the labour force and [2] as a 
development tool for local economies. 

The 1993 federal evaluation contributed to informed discussion and 
policy debate. Wong et al. (1993, p. 61) were encouraged by “three 
main lines of empirical evidence: the Self-Employment Initiative (SEI) 
experience, macro-economic flows in and out of self-employment, and 
international assessments. This evaluation contained two findings worthy 
of attention. The first one was the importance of paid employment as a 
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supplementary source of income. The second one was the critical nature 
of the third year of operation (Wong et al. 1993, p. 22). 

The 1 995 evaluation satisfied a Treasury Board requirement for cyclical 
review of federal programs. Graves and Gauthier (1995, p. 1 1 8) focused 
their study on a one-year time frame and the Self-Employment Assistance 
(SEA) experience. They posited the following set of queries: Does the 
program make sense? Is it reaching the intended clientele? Is it structured 
and organized in a way that maximizes potential for program success? 
Does it generate the impacts and effects that were intended? 

The multiplier factor was three-to-one. In monetary terms, participants 
created an estimated $300 million while drawing down $122 million. 
Participants who would have started their own businesses, with or 
without extension of unemployment insurance benefits, represented 56% 
of the sample population. This group was labeled “dead weight.” A 
critical review of NATCON Papers 1995 Les actes du CONAT disclosed 
only one statement that represented a possible quantitative measure of 
success. As mentioned previously, Krueger and Sealy (1995, p. 225) 
specified the condition of six months. Success was a virtual certainty 
given 16 months of unemployment insurance benefits, on average, and 
a survival threshold of 36 months. 

Graves and Gauthier (1995, p. 120) found that the main benefit of the 
program for participants was that it “raises their spirits while moving 
them away from reliance on the UI (Unemployment Insurance) system.” 
This monetary injection can bring morale up fast; then let it down hard! 
What was the bottom line for these “gamblers”? Graves and Gauthier 
(1995, p. 1 19) suggested that a future reality of longer working hours 
and significant personal resource investment was apparently exchanged 
for self- fulfillment and a sense of control over their lives. 

Walk-Our-Talk 

The entrepreneurial training course was for the older participants a 
financial “end-of-the-line.” Their naivety shattered! Industrial progress 
could no longer fulfil the old certainty of “well-paying jobs that required 
few academic or technological skills” (Bugler 1995, p. 200). Five 
adventurers from the course formed an alliance and travelled together 
for the next six months. Support took the form of fellowship, as each 
entrepreneur grappled with the original question: Are you where you 
want to be? 
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Are you a noun or a verb? 

Think about it: How do you respond when someone asks “What do you 
do?” Do you describe yourself as a consultant, or do you provide advice 
and insight in assisting a client group solve a problem? Are you a 
manager or do you run the human resources department? Are you a 
computer programmer or do you produce the company’s sales reports? 

Ask different people what they do. Chances are that the people who 
most enjoy their work and do it well, will reply using action verbs — 
they tell you what they do rather than give you a job title. Ask a few 
more questions and you’ll likely discover that these people have well- 
rounded lives as well. 

Example 

Cathy was looking for a full-time job and was keeping her spirits up by 
pursuing several of her leisure activities: hiking, music, and antiquing. 
While rafting down the Colorado River, she met someone who offered 
her a job — working with the rafting company part of the year — which 
fit in with working the rest of the year at her other passion — a small 
antique business. By background, she was a marine biologist. 

This process is part of the renaissance our workplace is going through. 
This is the most significant transition our workplace has seen since the 
end of the agrarian age and the rise of the industrial revolution. We are 
experiencing a cultural shift from employment for life to employment 
at will. 

To put a twist on a familiar refrain, “for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer,” the employment relationship before 1989 was “to be a loyal 
servant, for profitability or not, in downsizing or not, till retirement do 
us part.” This is being replaced with “to work together, as long as it 
lasts, or as long as we are both gaining from the relationship, or as long 
as we wish to contribute value, have some fun, and be part of something.” 

In the workshop, I will present to you why I developed the Valuescards™, 
the underlying principle behind their development, and then you will 
have an opportunity to experience the tool. 

Career-transition consultants typically have the following experience 
when consulting with a client: I am called to a termination meeting to 
coach a manager who will be providing the notification. As I go through 
the process, I probe as to why John’s employment is being terminated. 
I get a long and involved story about how John doesn’t understand the 
manager’s needs and priorities, how his style grates on his nerves, how 
he doesn’t fit the direction of the organization, and in reality this should 
have been done five years ago. There have always been minor 
performance problems, but not enough to terminate his employment 
for cause — he has had run-ins with several of his co-workers, and he 
doesn’t seem to embody the vision of the organization. 
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What the manager is trying to describe is a “fit issue”. This is a common 
reason for people to lose their jobs. We can see that the manager is 
actually experiencing a fundamental difference in values with those of 
the employee. 

Several days later, I have the privilege of meeting our new candidate — 
John. Fairly early in the counselling process I ask, “Has this come as a 
surprise to you?” It is not unusual for us to hear that although it is a 
shock (that the decision has finally been made), the reality is that it was 
not a surprise. On further probing, John begins to describe how he felt 
that there was a poor fit between himself and his manager, how the 
direction of the department had changed, and he did not support the 
new direction. The reality is that although John does not want to conduct 
a job search, he was not really happy — and, he adds under his breath, 
“It was beginning to affect my life at home.” 

What is John talking about? He is talking about how his values and the 
values of the organization were no longer congruent. There was not 
enough congruency between his values and the values of his organization, 
to the point that he did not feel a sense of personal satisfaction — the 
result was no matter how competent he was, it would never be good 
enough for the manager, and the result was his dismissal. 

You may find, as I do, that it is relatively easy for the counsellor to 
determine a number of the values-based reasons for a candidate’s 
dismissal. However, this is irrelevant — it is the candidate who must 
develop an understanding of why he was dismissed. It is from this 
perspective that I began to focus on the issue of values assessment and 
their congruence with organizational values, and their impact on career 
decision-making. From the career-transition consultants’ perspective, 
there are four significant issues our clients face related to values factors: 

1 How do I smoothly integrate my values into making career and life 
decisions? And in a job loss. Why me? 

2 How do I determine what values are really important in my life and 
what is a balanced life for me? 

3 How do I identify organizational values and assess their compatibility 
with mine? 

4 When faced with a career transition, how do I deal with the sense of 
being out of sync with my values? 

For those of you who are also consulting with organizations, there are 
values issues of an equally compelling nature: 

1 How to objectively determine a person’s fit within the organization? 

2 How to match the needs and values of individuals to those of the 
organization? 

3 How to foster the development of an organization that values self- 
directed employees who will help to meet current and future 
organizational needs? 
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The Valuescards™ that I developed are an effective tool that helps our 
clients identify their core personal values, supporting behaviours, 
attitudes, and beliefs, and link them to organizational values. 

Through my work with people in transition and in organizations, we 
have determined there are two types of values that have relevance in 
the workplace : guiding and practical values. This distinction is important 
when people have difficulty in clearly determining and stating what is 
important to them within the context of career decision-making. 

Play-out the following scenario 

I ask my client, “What are your values that influence your career 
decisions?” 

Client answer: “I don’t know.” The client is really thinking, Why is this 
lady asking me this question! I don’t even want to think of the answer. 
And besides, how relevant is that to getting a job anyway? Now she has 
made me angry. I think I won’t come back. Client continues with, “Oh 
yeah, family. Family is important.” 

The Valuescards™ approach takes into consideration both guiding and 
practical values. Guiding values are the values of higher order that set 
the standards by which we live our lives. The practical values are ways 
of behaving and how we make decisions and choices regarding work, 
family involvement, and lifestyle. Practical values directly affect 
behaviours in everyday life and lead to actions to get us to where we 
would like to be in life. 

By using the Valuescards™ — an easy-to-use, non-threatening self- 
assessment tool — the client is able to easily access the critical 
information needed to make life and career decisions from a position of 
knowledge. The client can easily validate the information by using the 
provided worksheets, or with the assistance of a career coach. The client 
can then establish the elements needed for personal self-satisfaction, 
and the criteria for determining if a company job will support or hinder 
self-satisfaction. 



Conclusion 




New behaviours will only persist if a link is established with personal 
values. What requires new behaviours is catalytic change. If this does 
not happen, the result will, in fact, be open resistance. 

It is a difficult and time-consuming process for our clients to review, 
assess, and validate their values, behaviours, attitudes, and beliefs. In 
career transitions and life planning, the values-assessment process is 
the foundation from which all decisions are made, and experiences of 
self-satisfaction are based. It takes a highly skilled facilitator to assist a 
client in processing this information, yet it is one of the most valuable 
aspects of the career-development process. 
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Attitude and success 



Why are some people successful and others not? What is the difference? 
We spend our lives learning skills from our parents, teachers, and society. 
Yes, we know that we need skills and a good education to get ahead in 
life, but we also know that with all the skills in the world and a poor 
attitude, we won’t get too far in life. Society, being as it is, has tunnel 
vision. It teaches us from kindergarten onward that our lives should be 
focused on skills, and it never taught us the importance of attitudes. 

When you develop a good attitude toward yourself, your goals, and 
your life, you can achieve anything. Your attitude is determined by the 
thoughts you think, and since you are the only thinker in your universe, 
your thoughts should be creative instead of destructive. 



Conscious mind: your five senses (taste, smell, touch, seeing, hearing) 
feed into the conscious part of your mind. This is the part of you with 
which you reason, choose, and analyse. 

The subconscious mind has infinite intelligence and boundless wisdom. 
It is fed by hidden springs, and it is called the law of life. Whatever you 
impress upon your subconscious mind, it will move heaven and earth to 
bring it to pass. You must, therefore, impress it with right ideas and 
constructive thoughts. 

Your subconscious mind is always working. It is active night and day, 
whether you act upon it or not. Your subconscious is the builder of your 
body. There is no sickness or discord when the conscious and subcon- 
scious work together harmoniously and peacefully. 

Begin now to take care of your conscious mind, knowing in your heart 
and soul that your subconscious mind is always expressing, reproducing, 
and manifesting according to your habitual thinking. 



“If you don’t like what you have in life, you have to change what you’re 
doing, otherwise you’ll keep on getting what you’re getting.” Most of 
us don’t think! We rely on others for ideas! We rely on their expertise 
for guidance. We tend to listen to those we respect, but who may well 
not be the experts. 

We have the power within ourselves. All we have to do to expand our 
thinking is open our minds to new ideas and concepts. If you want to 
make a change, there is only one person who can do that, and that person 
is — that’s right — you. There are basically two types of people in this 
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world: those who think they can and those who think they can’t. They 
are both right. Which category do you fit into? 

A phrase that we are hearing a lot of is “paradigm shift.” What is a 
paradigm? The dictionary describes paradigm as a boundary, a pattern, 
limitations, and examples we are accustomed to. Adding the word shift 
would indicate that we are in a process of having to change old patterns 
and boundaries. In order to change the patterns and boundaries, we 
have to change our thought patterns. 

A paradigm shift also relates to our goals, our relationships, our careers. 
If you want to change, you have to commit to yourself fully. There is a 
difference between interest and commitment. When you’re interested 
in doing something, you do it only when it’s convenient. When you are 
committed to something, you accept no excuses — only results. If you 
want anything badly enough, then you must realize that you will have to 
put some effort into the process. It will not happen by itself. Action is 
the key. 



Fear 



Fear is our biggest enemy. We become fearful of the unknown. We 
become fearful because we might fail. We become fearful because our 
family questions our sanity or motives. We were bom with two fears — 
fear of noise and fear of falling. All other fears we have are ideas that 
were passed down by the generations. We have nurtured them. Take a 
look at what fear means: impending danger, the unknown, failure. Look 
at failure this way: 

F frustration 
A aggressive 
I insecurity 
L loneliness 
U uncertainty 
R resentment 
E emptiness 

Fear is the most powerful of all of our negative feelings. It demands 
and appeals to all the forces of destruction and painful sacrifices. We 
have seven major fears that feed off each other and stick together like 
glue. They are (1) fear of being poor (poverty), (2) fear of being 
criticized, (3) fear of getting sick (ill health), (4) fear of being lonely 
(loss of love), (5) fear of lack of freedom, (6) fear of growing old, (7) 
fear of dying. Fear = False Evidence Appearing Real. 



Self-esteem 



0 



Looking into our past and finding the core of our problem, we find that 
the pain and hurt has been brought on by our own inner talk. We 
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continually reinforce the “I am not... enough” belief. Study the five 
qualities that make up our characteristics. 

1 Self-worth It is a god-given gift at birth. 

2 Self-esteem It is the recognition of your self-worth. 

3 Self-love It is the regard you have for your own happiness. 

4 Self-confidence It is the basic trust you have in your ability to 
accomplish anything. 

5 Self-image It is your concept of who you are. 

You have been created for greatness — you have been put on this earth 
to be the masterpiece of greatness. No matter what you may think, we 
were not put here to fail or lose. 

Another true destroyer of self-esteem is guilt. We are all human, we all 
make mistakes, and we are not perfect. 

Building blocks: accept yourself, believe in yourself, compliment 
yourself, forgive yourself, reward yourself, discover yourself, 
acknowledge yourself, and spiritualize yourself. 

Believe correctly, choose your friends wisely, behave consistently in all 
matters of life. Then and only then will you be able to see just how 
worthy you are, and realize your full potential in life and be able to 
utilize it. 

Be proud of who you are. Put your past behind you. You have learned 
from it. Step forward and be the true self-confident you. 



Balance 



Wouldn’t it be nice to have a balanced life? Study the five key areas of 

life: 

1 Inner strength, consisting of self-esteem, confidence, peace of mind, 
spiritual contentment 

2 Health and wellness consisting of health, fitness, eating habits 

3 Communications/relationships, consisting of friendships (marriage/ 
partner), colleagues 

4 Career/achievement, consisting of full potential, job satisfaction 

5 Time and financial freedom, consisting of time for yourself, time for 
family, money to do what you want to do. 

Think about how you can improve upon categories with the low scores. 

What can you do to improve them? 



Responsibility 

To reclaim our freedom is to take responsibility for who we are now. 
We cannot keep blaming our parents or teachers of the past. Blaming 
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others keeps us stuck in the past. We cannot change what happened to 
us, but we can stop how it is affecting us today. No one is making us act 
or think as we are now. That is our responsibility. The key quality we 
need for personal excellence is the ongoing act of taking responsibility 
for creating the circumstances in our lifes. Achieving greatness in life 
requires accepting responsibility. The areas of life we must accept 
responsibility for are our thoughts, feelings, relationships, health, talents, 
purpose, reactions to life’s challenges, and our past. 



Very few people feel enough love in their lives. The world has become 
a rather loveless place. Without love, we might be active, but we are 
hysterical. Most of us are violent people — not physically but emotionally. 
This world we live in has brought us up in an absence of love, and with 
that, fear has taken over. 

Children need love. At what age are we to stop needing it? 

The greatest sin we commit against each other is cold indifference. You 
do not need to shoot a man to kill him. Just ignore him and he will die of 
love malnutrition. Love and happiness are contentment of the soul. All 
that the universal law wants us to do is to love and be happy. It is up to 
you — you have to do it for yourself. 

There are fives ways to help you to happiness: 

1 Be grateful for your life as it may be. 

2 Seek improvement in your life by every means available. 

3 Today think of achieving something worthwhile for you and your 
loved ones. 

4 Plunge yourself totally into an active, giving life. 

5 Live one day at a time. Now is the time to be, and tomorrow will hold 
much more happiness for you. 

Do we trust the power that holds the sun, moon, and stars together? 
Why, then, don’t we trust that same power to handle the circumstances 
of our relatively small lives? We have been given talents and 
responsibilities, and we have been instructed to use them to make this 
world of ours a better place to live. When we surrender to the universal 
power, we let go of making things happen in our lives. Our subconscious 
mind then acts on our behalf. The energy force of life will always respond 
to our requests — provided we make our contribution to life first! 



So many of us are so busy that we find it difficult to stop long enough to 
ponder the fact that we confuse activity with accomplishment. Most of us 
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spend more time planning a vacation than we spend planning our lives! 
Why should you have goals? 

• They keep you focused. 

• They give you something to shoot for. 

• They keep solution ideas flowing. 

• They give you enthusiasm. 

• They chart your course in life. 

• They give you purpose. 

• They help you stay productive. 

• They give you clarity in decision making. 

• They provide a measuring stick for considering ideas. 

• They help you stay organized. 

• They help you sell yourself to others. 

• They help you judge your productivity and effectiveness. 

This is the formula for achieving your goals: Start with a burning desire. 
Write your goal in the present tense. Write down the benefits. Break 
your long-term goals into sub-goals. Write down any obstacles you may 
encounter. Make a checklist of your daily sub-goals. 

Stand tall, step out, dream the impossible dream, and go for it. You are 
in the driver’s seat of your life. 



Affirmations 



Our birthright is self-fulfilment, joy, and happiness. We cannot avoid 
pain and conflict in life, but, with tools for working through tough times, 
we can bring ourselves back to a state of inner harmony. 

Affirmations and self-talk are firm messages spoken repeatedly to 
ourselves to reinforce new beliefs we are trying to create. There is a 
gestation period of 21 days for these new thoughts to take effect. 

The golden rules of affirmations are: they should be in the present tense; 
they should be short and concise; they should be said as if you already 
have it; they must be positive. 

Remember, you become what you think about. 
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Introduction 



In the Canadian workforce, the number of unemployed mature workers 
in the 1990s has more than doubled since the 1960s and 1970s. Only 
54% of these unemployed are counted in national statistics. From a 
survey completed in Calgary by Cornerstone Communication, it was 
found of those workers over 45 years of age that over 52% had been out 
of work for over two years. Of the total sample (N = 67+) 52% of the 
unemployed were receiving Unemployment Insurance; 13% were re- 
ceiving Social Assistance, and 34% were unaccounted for. The Centre 
of International Statistics reports that many Canadians age 45 and over 
are facing severe economic hardships due to joblessness. Fifty percent 
of the unemployed mature workers have families and incomes below 
Canada’s “Low Income Cut-OfF’ (poverty level), (p. 21) Schellenberg 
(1994) notes that because of economic factors and other related issues, 
many of the unemployed over 45 become discouraged workers. Dis- 
couraged workers are those who abandon their job search because they 
believe no suitable jobs are available; these discouraged workers are 
not included in official estimates. (Schellenberg 1994, p. 16) The ma- 
ture discouraged worker (MDW) has been unemployed for longer periods 
of time and are likely to remain so. Greater employment opportunities 
for these people are urgently needed. (Schellenberg 1994, p. 1) 

Many have special needs because of their perceived lack of alternatives, 
and are thereby confused and have given up hope. They have, in a sense, 
been permanently dislocated. Intervention is required to stop this down- 
ward spiral. Programs that deal with the MDWs’ emotions and coping 
skills, and build confidence in their skills and abilities as well as their 
decision-making processes, are needed. The heavy burden on the public 
purse in terms of unemployment insurance and social-assistance 
payments to these unemployed workers is fast reaching a critical level 
in the 1990s. This whole area sorely needs to be addressed. 



Purpose 




Two primary psychological techniques are generally employed for 
intervention in career-problem cases. (Spokane 1990) These two 
techniques include guided fantasy and skills analysis which encompass 
the systematic review of the clients’ work-related skills. These models 
describe the essential elements in the clients’ processes (that is, hope 
and mobilization) and lead the counselling process in facilitating 
scientific inquiry with them. Hope and mobilization are seen as major 
elements in most career-intervention processes. 

It is also important to recognize that the internal processes of both feel- 
ings and situational effects need to be considered when addressing career 
interventions with older workers. By looking more closely at elements 
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related to mature workers and their situations, it is necessary to encom- 
pass a larger model for career intervention. The older unemployed 
discouraged workers have a sense of disorientation not only about them- 
selves but about to the changing working world they find themselve 
part of. Unless their internal states of disorientation and their view of 
existing realities are dealt with, they will quickly lose momentum and 
regress. It is important to bring out well-being, clear thinking, and op- 
tional career choices for individuals who are older and have been 
unemployed for a longer period of time (36 weeks versus 1 7 weeks for 
younger counterparts). 

Unemployed mature workers need. information and insights about the 
new reality of Canada’s economy, and assistance in dealing with this 
changing reality of work. This changing reality represents a new 
paradigm for mature workers that many fail to recognize or understand. 
Finding work in the 1990s demands a great deal of self-reliance, 
creativity, and problem-solving ability. In addition, these mature 
unemployed individuals are often left without a sense of community of 
support. A community of support is necessary in establishing purpose, 
identity, and contacts for enacting re-employment. Information and 
support must also be seen as key ingredients in enacting re-employment. 

Unemployed mature workers need to have positive feelings both about 
themselves, and their skills and abilities. More often than not, these 
clients need a bridging program to assist them in regaining their confi- 
dence as productive workers. Bandura’s theory (1982) of skill efficacy 
is concerned with one’s beliefs that a given task or behaviour can be 
successfully performed. 

Bandura also states that “people avoid activities that exceed their coping 
capabilities but undertake those activities that they judge themselves 
capable of managing.” As a result, self-efficacy is basically concerned 
with one’s beliefs about one’s own capabilities. (Bandura 1986, p. 123) 
Belief in one’s abilities is shaped by (1) acquisition and application of 
skills, (2) reinforcement from others, (3) community support, and 
(4) additional support. Thus it becomes important to develop positive 
concepts related to skills acquisitions in order for adequate career 
transitions to occur. Positive concepts of self-efficacy lead to openness 
of exploration and, therefore, to the development of more alternatives, 
which eventually result in self-renewal. 

Career volunteering can be a supportive, non-threatening environment 
for the older unemployed, and can promote positive feelings of again 
being a productive worker. As clients are given positive feedback about 
their skills and abilities while volunteering, they become more confident 
and open to trying new skills and taking on more difficult tasks. Often 
this process of building skills leads clients into retraining programs or 
other educational pursuits. 
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This new affirmation of enhancement of skills acts as a springboard to 
increase confidence not only in their skills but also in their confidence 
in being valuable and necessary for today’s workforce. It is indeed 
necessary to develop and revise these beliefs in the self-efficacy of skills 
if re-employment is to occur. 

Researchers such as Pearson ( 1 988) and the Bridging Program in Britain 
found that increasing confidence in unemployed clients enable clients 
to more clearly see their strengths and discover their transferable skills. 
Bandura (1986) goes on to state that self-efficacy expectations vary on 
the dimensions of strength — that is, the confidence that people have in 
their estimates of a task and the level of difficulty of that task that they 
feel capable of performing. One mature client was quoted as saying she 
felt the volunteer component of the program enabled her to respect her 
life experiences and discover her strengths and abilities. She felt more 
confident in her life context, rather than falling victim to ageism and 
believing she was no longer valued in today’s workforce. This redis- 
covered confidence enabled her to actively engage in a job-search and 
to begin searching in the hidden job market. Clients who are in the 
process of changing to new occupations discover their transferable skills 
and gain confidence in their abilities to handle new experiences associ- 
ated with a different career. For example, computer managers have seen 
the transferability of their management skills when working in a new 
setting, such as developing and administering programs for tourism. 
These client illustrations demonstrate that as clients’ feelings of self- 
efficacy increase, so does their confidence to learn new skills, as well 
as their capability to utilize transferable skills in a new context. 

Two models dominate career-development theories today: the behav- 
iouristic model and the counselling model. These two models have 
generated various programs for employment and re-employment in the 
past two decades. The behaviouristic model is very goal-oriented and 
deals with matching certain individual behaviours to specific occupa- 
tions. (Holland’s 1963 model) In comparison, Super’s model (1980) 
focuses on external factors (others, and society in general) in the devel- 
opment of the career self. What both theories neglect is the internal 
states of the individual. If employment, especially re-employment, is to 
occur, surely the internal process of personal growth, choice, willing- 
ness, and personal adaptability must be considered important in making 
appropriate career decisions. The oiganization of the self and the envi- 
ronment leads clients to substantiate their view of reality or their acquired 
belief systems. 

The use of the Tiedman and O’Hare model (1963) extends our 
understanding of the organization of the self in relationship to the 
environment. This construction helps people assess and define their 
career direction. By understanding the basis of how individuals define 
their own career we locate the degree of openness they have toward a 
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change of career. The degree of openness is a function of the person’s 
belief system. (Brown, Brook, and Associates 1990, p. 310). 

The internal states of individuals involve coping skills, problem-solving, 
and decision-making abilities. Schlossberg (1989) found that people 
who feel overwhelmed with life stresses often limit themselves to only 
one or two options when confronted with problems. Exploring 
alternatives regarding the self in relation to career options is important 
before any transitions can occur. 

Older unemployed clients also need practice in solving problems in a 
group context. That is, once a problem is presented by classmates, other 
class members can present various alternatives, and a trained facilitator 
can lead the class through appropriate decision-making exercises. The 
Career Volunteer Placement Program (cvpp) clients state that the case- 
studies presented as part of the classroom instruction are extremely 
helpful in exploring alternatives and making alternate decisions regard- 
ing the job search and career choices. One can assume that rehearsal of 
problem-solving exercises can be helpful in solving industry problems 
in an interview. Older unemployed clients again need to have confi- 
dence in their problem-solving and decision-making abilities before 
feeling empowered to explore career alternatives. 

In order for clients to become autonomous decision makers, they must 
be taught to be self-directed. Self-directed learning involves active in- 
quiry, independence, and individuality in a learning task. Researchers 
such as Rathbome (1971) have stated that “the learner is regarded as a 
self-activated maker of meaning, an active agent in his own learning 
process. He is not one to whom things merely happen. . .In a very funda- 
mental way each learner is his own agent. . .a self-reliant, independent, 
self-actualizing individual who is capable of forming his own concepts 
and learning.” (Candy 1991, p. 271) Only when clients are again led to 
have confidence in their internal thinking abilities and problem solving 
can they be expected to make appropriate decisions. 

Therefore, teaching these clients must not be seen as merely transmitting 
knowledge, but rather, it must be seen as a matter of actively seeking 
meaning from (or even imposing meaning on) events. Coping strategies 
that involve problem-solving abilities regarding the self or the situation 
are necessary for transitions to occur. As clients regain confidence in 
their thinking abilities, they become open to career- transition options 
and become active agents of their own career-development processes. 

The classroom instruction in topics related to job searching are in actu- 
ality teaching thinking skills through critical analysis. Problem situations 
which are presented to class clients so that they must use their problem- 
solving abilities to generate alternatives and pose appropriate actions. 
In this process, however, a number of employment barriers invariably 
arise. Therefore, a skilled facilitator must also use group-counselling 
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techniques to work through psychological and personal barriers that 
inhibit problem-solving. Instruction promotes an atmosphere of “learn- 
ing” conversation with the facilitator, who leads with a series of 
questions that vary from simple knowledge-based to complex analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluative ends. The facilitator enables clients to be crea- 
tive in their problem-solving, and generate new and often untried 
methods of dealing with career or job-search information. This critical 
thinking and reflection-in-action enables clients to feel in control of 
their own problems and regain confidence in their thinking and deci- 
sion making. 

The social forces that influence clients’ lives and inhibit their autonomy 
can be related to the number of perceived options for re-employment; 
confidence is needed in one’s ability to make appropriate decisions about 
options. (Meizirow and Associates 1990, p. 102) 

A difficult problem for re-employment for mature workers is the thought 
of transfer occupations. If clients have not been able to identify their 
own transfer skills and use these skills in a new environment, transfer- 
occupation training is seen as futile. It is through self-assessment, skills 
enhancement, confidence in one’s own skills, and appropriate career 
decisions that effective renewal in a different career is able to take place. 

The career volunteer placement 
program 

The CVPP is the largest program at Opportunity 45, at present a nonprofit 
society mandated to assist mature workers over 45 to find employment. 
As the fastest-growing program within the organization, the CVPP offers 
a unique feature for clients to use in their job-search. This program 
requires clients to participate in volunteer work in addition to learning 
and applying job-search techniques and strategies. 

Each facilitator conducts an initial interview with each potential client 
with a view to identifying barriers, needs, and guidelines, for an 
appropriate match between client transfer skills and volunteer site needs. 
Potential CVPP clients who voice a strong reluctance to participate in 
volunteer work during the initial interview assist in the screening by 
excluding themselves from the program. The facilitator emphasizes the 
reasons for taking on volunteer work for eight hours per week. Some of 
these reasons are (1) collaboration with volunteer-site personnel to 
extend client network, (2) practice of transfer skills learned during past 
work experience in a new context, (3) learning new skills, and (4) 
practice in work-related problem identification and problem solving. 
After this first interview, a second interview is conducted by the CVPP 
volunteer placement coordinator, who refines the matching of transfer 
skills with volunteer-site needs through examining the client’s resume 
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and negotiating three to four possible matches with each client. The 
clients are then required to telephone each volunteer site and request an 
interview with the volunteer supervisor, as they would do in conducting 
an actual job search. In effect, at this point these clients are practising 
informational interviewingm which requires care in questioning and 
analysis of the appropriateness of the volunteer position. 

Each facilitator visits each volunteer site twice during the eight-week 
period: first, to identify skills being used by the client and to assist in 
solving any problems arising for client and volunteer supervisor, and 
then, in a second visit, to assess the client’s productivity and problem- 
solving skills. In general, volunteer supervisors report that CVPP 
volunteers are their most effective volunteers, because (1) they bring 
depth of experience to the volunteer job, and (2) the facilitator’s visits 
ensure that skills are being used and that problem identification and 
problem solving are being practised. 

In the classroom, the facilitator works to provide a transactional rela- 
tionship between content and process with the 20 clients selected for 
the program. The content and the learning engaged in by clients during 
the eight weeks are continuously interrelated: problem solving is set 
out as an essential skill in finding the best possible job within the time 
provided, and evidence of problem solving is monitored and assessed 
both at the volunteer site and during the five hours of class time per 
week. Thus, the CVPP curriculum is an integration of practical re- 
employment information and thinking processes based on current, valid, 
educational theories: the presence of integrated content and learning 
processes makes it possible to turn problem identification and problem 
solving back to the clients and requires the clients to practise critical 
and creative thinking as they begin to investigate job- search problems. 

The content of the eight-week program includes: (1) analysis and 
discussion of myths and realities related to the labour market in the 
’90s, (2) establishment of a job-search action plan with the program 
professional counsellor, (3) analysis and discussion of the importance 
of attitude during job searching, and (4) initiation into the concept and 
practice of a self-directed job search. Methods used to support the under- 
standing of the contents just described are resume analysis and revision, 
cold calling, and writing and sharing work-experience narratives to 
demonstrate their problem-solving skills. These narratives, or STARR 
(Situation, Task, Action, Result, Reward) stories, are practised during 
simulated employment interviews in reply to questions such as, “Tell 
me how you would deal with a difficult customer. . 

Midway through the eight weeks, each facilitator conducts a one-on- 
one interview with each client to revise and re-establish an action plan 
for obtaining employment. Technique practices include a number of 
networking strategies such as composing and expanding a contact list, 
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researching locally-owned companies, using networking cards, and 
interviewing simulation using the Behaviour Descriptive Interviewing 
model, the Classic Interview model, and the Information Interview 
model. The underlying theory related to critical thinking is put into 
practice immediately by clients, as they begin on the first day to question 
and articulate their own beliefs about the phenomenon of work. Self- 
questioning of beliefs and attitudes occurs on the first day as the 
facilitator helps clients to ask and answer not only what they believe, 
but also why they hold these particular beliefs, and whether they are in 
their own self-interest during the job search. 

This practice of critical thinking continues during discussions of attitude, 
and again during and after a Self-Directed Search Assessment using the 
Holland model of interest identification. At this point, critical thinking 
is applied as a way of coming to a degree of self-understanding about 
interests and preferences at work in the clients’ belief system as they 
search for work. Coming to a point of self-understanding helps to lay 
the groundwork for clients to begin developing the attitude of self- 
efficacy that is the centerpiece of this program. 

Critical thinking is not divorced from creative thinking in this program. 
As has been shown, the writing and telling of work experience narratives 
calls on clients to recall problems and then tell them in the most 
interesting way possible. The facilitator’s job at this point is to draw a 
problem situation out of the clients’ past work experience, and to help 
to identify and describe the problem. The next step is to listen to the 
narrative (or STARR story) and then assist each client to compose two to 
three stories using a sequence of descriptive sentences that tell of a 
different problematic situation (S), a task to be carried out (T), the action 
taken by the client (A), the result (R), and finally, the reward (R). The 
facilitator helps each client to compose and revise each narrative so 
that the telling is entertaining as well as informative. Thus creative 
thinking is brought into play in transaction with critical thinking. 

Parallel to the telling of the work narratives, the clients undertake resume 
revision, which highlights their problem-solving skills together with 
transfer skills. In this way, the resume becomes a readable summary 
that emphasizes what clients have to offer as problem solvers to 
prospective employers rather than simply listing the major events of a 
past work history. 

Effective instruction requires that a facilitator understand learning as a 
process of social reconstruction as well as cognitive reconstruction. Self- 
efficacy is developed as clients come to understand themselves as social 
beings capable of changing their attitudes and of being problem solvers: 
both the cognitive and the affective domains are involved in taking 
charge of their own learning, and in becoming aware of the most effective 
ways to solve their own problems regarding unemployment. At the end 
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of eight weeks, most clients are aware that in order to find employment 
they must accept jobs that are less than ideal, or they become aware that 
they need additional education, or they tailor their resumes to very 
specific employment that will make use of at least some of their primary 
transfer skills. By the end of eight weeks, as many as 65 to 70% of 
participating clients have found either full-time or part-time employment, 
and frequently by the end of six months 80 to 100% of the remaining 
clients have found work. 

After the eight- week program is officially over, those clients who have 
not found work continue to meet in what we have chosen to call Success 
Teams. These groups meet once every two weeks and receive group 
counselling, which was initiated and maintained during the second half 
of the eight-week program. During this time, networking is extended, 
and it is during this time that clients research and zero in on their 
educational needs: this could mean, for example, specialized computer 
training or practical short-term technical education in oil-and-gas 
production accounting. 

In summary, delivery of this program entails practice in critical and 
creative thinking by both facilitator and client: in effect, the facilitator, 
like an effective teacher, acts as a model who demonstrates how to think 
both critically and creatively. Central to this modeling on the part of the 
facilitator is the practice of reflection-in-action and the practice of 
initiating and supporting a “learning” conversation. 

If the facilitator can demonstrate an ability to identify and solve problems 
caused by barriers, such as the attitude that being over 45 is a barrier to 
employment, clients will more readily be able to experience themselves 
as problem solvers. More important, perhaps, if a facilitator can act out 
in plain view the method of analysis that is central to critical thinking, 
clients may more readily understand how that process can be adapted 
to their own needs. Reflection on problems encountered in volunteer 
work, for example, and during class time with clients, in individual and 
in group situations, helps to make it more clear how a problem can be 
identified and solved. 

When the facilitator is fully conscious of the analysis and inferencing 
required for critical thinking, these methods can be opened to the clients, 
who can be included through careful questioning and conversation. 
Conversation is essential to the success of this program, but the 
conversation must be a “learning conversation,” which is encouraging 
and supporting talk within the whole group about each client’s job- 
search and volunteer work. Learning conversation entails gradually 
moving the locus of control of the discussion from the facilitator to the 
clients. At the centre of this conversation is usually a print and/or visual 
text — a case-study involving a successful interview, a sample resume 
or broadcast letter, a series of statements by employers about what they 
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look for in their potential employees, or an overhead showing a graph 
or diagram. The implication here, of course, is that the facilitator needs 
to be literate in a multitude of ways, and also be aware of the importance 
of initiating and maintaining conversation that gets to the bedrock of 
understanding in each client during a discussion. An eight-week program 
does not allow for extended conversations during class, but the small 
number of clients in each group does enable conversation to continue at 
the volunteer site, after or before classes, and over the phone. The heart 
of the learning conversation is careful preparation of questions by the 
facilitator that move the locus of control of conversation into the group 
and out of the hands of the facilitator. 

With practice, a facilitator can enable this shift to occur by the sixth or 
seventh week of the course. By the end of eight weeks, the majority of 
the clients begin to emerge as confident potential employees within a 
network that continues long after the program has come to a close. 
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Emerging structures 



Organizations are evolving from stable environments to ones in which 
change is pervasive and omnipresent. Traditionally, large organizations 
have kept a rigid, hierarchical, conical shape. These are beginning to 
transform as work teams become self-directed, autonomous entities, 
nourished by the parent organization. When a unit ceases to be a core 
product or service, it can simply be snipped off to become an agency, 
exist in its own right. The metaphor of a spider plant is used for this 
growth and separation of pod that eventually becomes a partner organism 
(Morgan, 1995). 

In the private sector, separation occurs more smoothly than in public- 
sector institutions. There it is hampered by cumbersome and nebulous 
mechanisms. When the public sector streamlines processes so that they 
are easily understood and accessible to potential pod organizations, more 
and more pods will emerge and flourish. 

In smaller organizations, internal change and development occur as in 
an amoeba. Keeping the core values and products in mind, the 
organization is malleable and fluid in its reaction to the marketplace. It 
can change its shape (focus) at will, without the shackles experienced 
by its larger counterparts. 

Both large and small corporations need the ability to quickly change 
their shape in response to new technologies or shifting priorities and 
markets. The workforce must be able to respond to those needs also. 

One positive impact of organizational evolution is that it will stimulate 
and heighten the ability of individuals to live up to their potential, and 
use their talents in a multiplicity of tasks and learning opportunities. 



“The past might not be the guide to the future.” Handy uses the Sigmoid 
Curve to depict the waxing and waning of organizations, individuals, 
products, and services. In the past, the time passing between points A 
and B of organizational change was usually fairly long. Alas, as the 
pace of change accelerates, every sigmoid curve shortens. Enterprises 
must be prepared to start a new curve before the first one deteriorates. 

Sigmoid Curve 



Organizations of tomorrow 
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Point A is the place to begin to consider change. However, at that point 
the messages received are usually positive (growth, resources, well- 
received products, good marketing strategy). People are not conditioned 
to consider change before negative signals begin, and it is usually at 
Point B that the impetus for change happens, as all the positive signs 
are disappearing and negative ones are surfacing. Therefore, organiza- 
tions have the challenge of continuously building a new future while 
maintaining the present. This second-curve thinking, writes Handy, keeps 
people curious, sceptical, and inventive. 

How does the corporation support second-curve thinking? Personal 
development will replace employee development. Organizations that 
encourage ongoing learning will be the most successful. Personal mastery 
and hardiness in workers will be highly valued. Companies will reward 
risk. 

Career development is the compost in the soil of these organizations, 
an essential nutrient for growing up hardy, self-directed, and self- 
managed employees and teams. If the future of organizations lies in 
their ability to create and nurture the workforce, then what are the 
essentials to be done today to prepare for tomorrow? 

Practical to-do’s in career development 

The role of the career-development practitioner has evolved to meet 
client needs (and organizationally related needs). A key role the 
practitioner plays is building client confidence and self-worth. The 
practitioner then becomes partner and ally in the transition of 
organizations, because the outcomes of career-development counselling 
mirror what the new organization requires its employees to become: 
adaptable, self-managed, confident, passionate, self-initiating, self- 
directed, and comfortable in multiple roles. 



Individual and group activities 
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Activities can be performed by the client in a self-directed way and 
discussed with the counsellor. They can also be carried out in workshops, 
although people may choose to work on their own and not share personal 
information. Such activities can be: 

• Create a portfolio of assets, skills, attributes, values, accomplishments, 
skills, and knowledge. 

• Develop a personal vision. 

• Determine personal, learning, and work goals. 

• Explore barriers that hinder goal attainment. 

• Position oneself in the work dynamic. 

• Enhance ability to manage change and transition. 

• Build relationships to support implementation of strategies. 
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Small group activities 

These can be introduced to teams and work units as workshops or brown- 
bag lunches. They differ from personalized interventions in that the 
locus of control is group driven, the focus become the cohesiveness of 
the group, particularly in interventions that are team building. 

Team-oriented components 

• Affirmation of team vision, mission, values, goals, business lines. 

• Articulation of a group talent-base of strengths, goals, work prefer- 
ences, knowledge, and interests. 

• Assessment of personal meaning for each member and aligning to a 
group vision. 

» Identification of skills, knowledge gaps, and learning strategies for 
the group. 

• Cultivation of leadership and followers skills. 

• Exploration of individual and group assumptions (beliefs). 

• Sharing and celebration of accomplishments. 

Short workshops or brown-bag lunch topics 

• Personal financial management (the why, not the how-to). 

• Exploring radical change in the world of work (Magnusson, Day, 
Redekopp 1995). 

• Creative decision making (Gelatt 1991). 

• Career beliefs (Krumboltz 1991). 

• Building prior learning assessment portfolios (Sansregret 1993). 

• Action planning and positioning for opportunities. 

Learning as a touchstone 

Knowledge workers will remain in organizations where learning is 
accessible. Employees who are confident, curious, and energized tend 
to be less averse to risk. Moreover, they can bend with the winds of 
change and are adept at second-curve thinking. 

Having a learning model that is employee-driven could involve a clash 
of priorities as downsizing organizations slash budgets, firm up training 
policies, restrict employee mobility, and limit the scope of work to 
essentials. The very act of narrowing learning opportunities may send 
the most knowledgeable and desirable workers packing for a greener 
learning pasture. Corporate courage is required to emphasize employee 
programs in the midst of budget slashing. 
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As the old social contract offering employees security is replaced by 
one that offers learning, organizations need to understand how learning 
occurs in adults, and develop strategies to create a spirit of lifelong 
learning at all levels of the organization. The learning culture cannot be 
imposed, it must be grown. 

Learning is not training — its application is broader. Recent studies in 
training schemes in the U.S. and Sweden have concluded that training 
yields dubious results in lowering unemployment and increasing earn- 
ings ( Guardian Weekly \ Jan. 14, 1996), at least in any way that can be 
measured nationally. The missing piece might be the overlooking of 
adult learning principles. When learning becomes training that is driven 
by the organization, it is less meaningful to the learner, and therefore 
the learner is less engaged. 

The Conduct Learning Model 

The Conduct Learning Model is a simple and effective model that 
organizations can introduce to foster a learning culture for their workers, 
and is the conduct model of self-directed, self-initiated learning. It can 
be used individually or in team settings where group learning can be 
accelerated. 

Phases of the Conduct Model 

Learning 

Individuals learn the skill through workshops, formal, distance, or self- 
directed learning, library research, or experiential situations. 

Entrench 

They practise or perform the skill both in and out of the workplace to 
hone and achieve a comfort level. 

Enhance 

The skill is perfected through advanced programs, conversations with 
experts, reading, or joining an association or discussion group. 

Elaborate 

The skill, knowledge, and techniques acquired are transmitted to others — 
co-workers, family, friends. Articulating knowledge entrenches further, 
allowing individuals to celebrate the knowledge and to be a conduit for 
it. Elaboration has a number of by-products: increased self-worth, 
affirmation of passion or excitement for the skill/knowledge, facility 
for teaching or coaching others, developing comfort in public speaking. 
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Organizations in which the conduct model is entrenched are true learning 
environments where the practice of the skill is valued and celebrated. 
The challenge for the organization is to allow learners time to impart 
the knowledge. Brown-bag lunches or coffee breaks are effective times 
for people to take 20 minutes to learn from a co-worker. 



Summary 

Organizations will change their shape and focus to reflect economic 
realities. Career-development practitioners have a vital role in assisting 
employees and teams to grow and adapt in a way that meets their personal 
learning needs, and tangibly reinforces their value to the organization. 
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Introduction 



In 1994 a report titled “Career and Employment Counselling in Canada” 
(Conger, Hiebert, and Hong-Farrell 1994) identified that counselling 
services are lacking a systematic process in evaluation. Increasing em- 
phasis on the accountability of resources and time for clients necessitates 
an evaluation of the counselling process. Recipients of counselling 
need to play an active role in determining what effect the counselling 
has had in their lives. To address the need for evaluation for the Career 
Centre at Wascana Institute, a survey was developed and administered 
to clients who had utilized the services. The goal of the survey was to 
obtain feedback regarding quality and relevancy of the various services 
accessed by these clients. These services included career and educa- 
tional information, formal assessment tools, and workshops focused on 
career planning and career counselling. Demographic information was 
collected from the clients, and the services that were utilized by the 
clients were identified. The services were rated by the clients using a 
Likert scale. This paper will be discussing the results of the survey and 
implications for the counselling delivered. 

Objectives of the survey 

The objectives of the survey are (1) to assess the quality and relevancy 
of the services provided, and (2) to identify needed changes in the 
programming offered to the clients. 



Methodology 
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The survey was developed to obtain quantitative data from users of the 
services at the career centre. The types of questions developed for the 
counselling service section were based upon the results obtained by 
Nevo. (1990) The survey was conducted from February to March 1995 
and data were collected until June 1995. 

Data for the survey were obtained using a questionnaire administered 
to several groups: clients who had used the services in the past three 
years (mail-out), clients who had participated in workshops, users of 
the resource centre, users seeking individual counselling, and clients 
interviewed by telephone. In total, 500 survey questionnaires were 
distributed. Of these 500 questionnaires, 241 responded for a response 
rate of 48%. 

The data were input and prepared into a Lotus spreadsheet, and the 
analysis was performed using SPSS statistics software. Analysis of the 
results was done on the total responses received and based on the type 
of service used. 
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Literature search 



An extensive literature search on the topic of adult client satisfaction 
and career services received was performed prior to the survey admin- 
istration. Nevo (1990) conducted a study of counsellees, examining the 
effectiveness of career counselling by using evaluation questionnaires. 
The results of this study demonstrated that 75% of the counsellees 
(n = 79) were satisfied with the career counselling they received. Nevo 
( 1 990) found a positive relationship between the satisfaction expressed 
by the client with the career counselling, and the perceived view that 
the counsellor had assisted in making a choice about the career alterna- 
tive, in decision making, in identifying skills and interests, and in 
organizing thinking. Wrenn ( 1 988) indicated the importance of the coun- 
sellor assisting the client in building self-esteem by identifying the skills 
and assets that an individual brings to the career-decision process. Stone 
( 1 982) emphasized that the basic life orientation of the client will affect 
the level of satisfaction with counselling. 

Kirschner, Hoffman, and Hill (1994) found that helpful counsellor 
behaviours for career counselling included giving support, providing 
information, clarifying, reinforcing change, and challenging. In a study 
by Holland, Magoon, and Spokane (1981), the fundamental counselling 
elements that were helpful in a career intervention included opportunity 
for cognitive rehearsal of career aspirations, exposure to occupational 
information, provision of social support for change, and the development 
of cognitive structures for organizing the new information. 

Oliver and Spokane (1988) conducted a meta-analysis of 240 treatment- 
control comparisons that were based upon 58 studies and included 7,3 1 1 
subjects. In the study by Oliver et al., it was found that classes focused 
upon career choice or development were most effective but needed the 
most number of hours of intervention and the most sessions. Individual 
career sessions resulted in more client gain per hour or session. Career- 
planning workshops or structured groups were the least costly, but were 
less effective than the individual counselling. The workshops included 
career exploration, self-help materials, and computer-assisted 
information. 



A number of services offered through the career centre were examined 
in the survey. The services offered were: resource centre, workshops, 
interview skills, resume service, counselling services, and career assess- 
ments (including Strong Interest Inventory, Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, 
and General Aptitude Test Battery). 



Results of the survey 
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Table 1 
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For each service, specific statements were made, to which the respondent 
indicated the degree of agreement or disagreement based on the 
following scale: (5) strongly agree; (4) agree; (3) undecided; (2) disagree; 
(1) strongly disagree; (0) not applicable. 

Gender of respondents 

The survey was completed by a total of 241 respondents. There were 
237 valid cases who reported their gender, 30% who indicated gender 
was male, and 70% female. Table 1 shows the distribution by gender 
use of each of the service. 



Gender by Percent Using Each of the Services 





U of Valid 
Cases 


Male 


Female 


Total Sample 


n=237 


30% 


70% 


Service: 








Resonrce Centre 


n=137 


36% 


64% 


Workshops 


n=121 


26% 


74% 


Interview Skills 


n= 27 


44% 


56% 


Resnme Service 


n= 37 


40% 


60% 


Connselling 


n=107 


29% 


71% 


Career Assessment 


n= 89 


33% 


67% 



Age distribution of the respondents 

Sixty-nine percent of the respondents were aged 1 8 to 39. The age group 
25 to 39 represented 54% of the sample, and 30% of the respondents 
were aged 40 to 64. 

Current employment status 

Two hundred and thirty-four respondents indicated their employment 
status, of which 60% were employed, and 37% unemployed. Of the 
144 employed, 42% were employed full-time, 29% part-time, and 8% 
self-employed, while 21% did not indicate their type of employment. 
Of the 90 unemployed respondents, 56% indicated they were looking 
for work, 9% indicated they were not looking for work, and 35% of the 
respondents gave no indication. 

Eighty-six respondents responded to the question that asked if they 
thought they were overqualified for their current position. Forty-three 
percent thought they were. 
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Table 2 Current Employment Status 



Status 


U of Valid Cases 


Percent 


Employed: 


144 


60% 


Full-time 


61 


42% 


Part-time 


42 


29% 


Self-Employed 


11 


8% 


No answer 


30 


21% 


Unemployed: 


90 


37% 


Looking for work 


50 


56% 


Not looking for work 


8 


9% 


No answer 


32 


35% 


No Answer 


7 


3% 


Total Valid Cases 


241 


100% 



Analysis by type of service provided 

Resource centre 

One hundred and forty-one respondents indicated they used the resource 
centre. The resource centre was most utilized by respondents in the 25 
to 39 age group (54%), followed by respondents in the 40 to 64 age 
group (29%). Thirty-six percent of the users were male and 64% were 
female. The majority of employed clients who used the resource centre 
were employed full-time (57%), while 35% were employed part-time. 
Fifty-two percent of respondents who indicated they were unemployed 
and looking for work used the resource centre. It appears that both 
employed and unemployed users were actively searching for career 
options and employment opportunities. 

Eighty-two percent of respondents reported the information needed was 
in the resource centre; 90% agreed or strongly agreed that the information 
was easily accessible. 

Sixty percent of resource-centre respondents answering the question 
about the Personal Career Directions Program were satisfied with the 
information; 30% were undecided. 

Workshops 

One hundred and twenty-one people indicated participation in work- 
shops. The workshops available included the Career Planning Workshop, 
Using the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator to Make Career Choices, 
Enhancing Your Self-Esteem, and Confidence and Managing Stress 
Effectively. Length of each workshop was six to nine hours and would 
be scheduled over two to three sessions. 
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Seventy-four percent of the participants were female and 26% were 
male. Fifty percent of the participants were aged 25 to 39. Sixty-five 
percent were employed, and of those employed 41% were employed 
full-time. Of the 31% who were unemployed, 67% were looking for 
work. Forty-six percent felt they were overqualified for their current 
position. Table 3 provides additional information on those respondents 
participating in workshops. 



Workshop Services 



Categories 


U of Valid Cases 


Percent 


Gender: 






Male 


31 


26% 


Female 


90 


74% 


Total 


121 


100% 


Age: 






18-24 


22 


18% 


25-39 


61 


50% 


40-64 


37 


31% 


No answer 


1 


1% 


Total 


121 


100% 


Employment Status: 






Employed: 


79 


65% 


Full-time 


32 


41% 


Part-time 


24 


30% 


Self-employed 


6 


8% 


No answer 


17 


21% 


Unemployed: 


37 


31% 


Looking for work 


25 


67% 


Not looking for work 


5 


14% 


No answer 


7 


19% 


No answer 


5 


4% 


Total 


121 


100% 


Overqualified: 






Yes 


24 


46% 


No 


28 


54% 


Total 


52 


100% 



Two questions in the survey referred specifically to workshops. Ninety 
percent of respondents agreed or strongly agreed that the overall pre- 
sentation was excellent; 84% indicated that the workshop was useful in 
assisting career decision-making. Based upon a large percentage of res- 
pondents agreeing or strongly agreeing, it appears that the workshops 
are filling a need for information and self-exploration. 

Interview skills 

Twenty-seven percent respondents indicated they had used Interview 
Skills services. Fifty-six percent were 40 to 64 years of age. Thirty 
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percent were from 25 to 39 years old. Forty-eight percent of respondents 
who used this service were employed. Unemployed respondents also 
accounted for 48%. Of the 13 respondents who were employed, 38% 
indicated they were employed full-time and 15% indicated part-time 
(46% gave no indication). Of the 13 unemployed respondents, 69% 
indicated they were looking for work. Sixty-three percent of the users 
of the interview skills also used the resource centre, 74% used the resume 
service, and 74% used the counselling services. Over 75% of respondents 
using the interview-skills service found the information helpful. Seventy- 
four percent agreed or strongly agreed that the role-playing helped in 
preparing for the interview. 

R6sum6 service 

Associated with interview skills is resume service. Thirty-seven respond- 
ents to the questionnaire indicated they had utilized the resume service. 
Characteristics of these users, as well as those using the interview-skills 
service, are summarized in table 4. 



Users of the R6sum6 Service and Interview Skills 





Resume Service 


Interview 




No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Gender: Male 


15 


41% 


12 


44% 


Female 


22 


59% 


15 


56% 


Total 


37 


100% 


27 


100% 


Age: under 18 


0 


0% 


1 


4% 


18-24 


1 


3% 


3 


11% 


25-39 


14 


38% 


8 


30% 


40-64 


22 


59% 


15 


56% 


Total 


37 


100% 


27 


100% 


Employment: Employed 


21 


57% 


13 


48% 


Unemployed 


15 


40% 


13 


48% 


No answer 


1 


3% 


1 


4% 


Total 


37 


100% 


27 


100% 



Users of the resume service and the interview skills were primarily 
concerned with acquiring skills that would assist them in their job search 
and help them to be more marketable. Finding further training and 
developing a plan to carry through with their plans also appeared to be 
important. 



Counselling service 

The counselling service was provided in a one-to-one setting. All aspects 
of the counselling are guided by the ethics as set out by the Canadian 
Guidance and Counselling Association. Of the 107 counsellees, 71% 
were female, and 48% were from the ages 25 to 39. Sixty-seven percent 
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of respondents indicated they were employed. Of the 72 employed 
respondents, 42% were employed full-time. Fifty-two percent of 
unemployed respondents were looking for work. The counsellees used 
the resource centre, workshops, and the career assessments. 

The counselling process involved an intake interview and an analysis 
of the client’s needs and appropriate services to be accessed. The services 
could include the career assessments and workshops. In some cases, 
clients were specifically interested in the resume service or the interview- 
skills service. In a follow-up session, the counsellor would explore the 
results of the inventories and the abilities test. An evaluation of their 
implications and further exploration of occupational information in the 
resource centre was made. An analysis of options and an overall summary 
would be carried out. Some clients would proceed to informational 
interviews. The theoretical approach of the counsellors was eclectic. 

Responses to specific counselling services are summarized in table 5. 
Over 75% of respondents either agreed or strongly agreed with each of 
the questions. The average response was agreement with each statement 
where the mean value is between 3.5 and 4.5, and strong agreement 
where the mean value is greater than 4.5. 



Counselling Services 



Question 


n of 
Valid 
Cases 


Agree 


Strongly 

Agree 


Mean 

Value 


Counsellor listened attentively 


99 


37% 


60% 


4.6 


Understanding of feelings 


99 


46% 


43% 


43 


Problem solving and decisions 


97 


50% 


35% 


4.0 


Skills and Abilities clarified 


96 


44% 


33% 


4.0 


Accessibility - timely & 
prompt 


98 


44% 


42% 


4.2 


Expectations satisfied 


97 


34% 


45% 


4.2 



The question regarding skills and abilities 16% of the respondents 
undecided. A large number of respondents appeared to be unclear about 
what the question was asking. The question regarding the expectations 
of counselling being satisfied left 13% undecided. A hypothesis for the 
response is that clients were not clear about the outcomes desired. 

As part of the counselling process, the career assessments would have 
been interpreted for the client. Forty-two percent of respondents ( n = 
76) agreed and 48% strongly agreed that the career assessments were 
explained clearly and completely. 
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Career assessments 

Career assessments included standardized testing instruments. The 
Strong Interest Inventory was used to assess clients’ occupational 
interests. This instrument was also used as a part of the career-planning 
workshop. The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator assessed personality type 
and was used as part of the career-planning workshop, which examined 
how personality type would influence career choices. The General 
Aptitude Test Battery assessed aptitudes, and the information was used 
by the client and counsellor to generate potential careers, to research 
further, taking into consideration other factors such as interests and 
personality type. Eighty-nine clients indicated they had utilized the career 
assessment service. Table 6 illustrates the percentage of respondents to 
each question who agreed or strongly agreed. The average response is 
also indicated where all mean values correspond to Agree. 

Table 6 Career Assessments 



Question 


U of 
Valid 
Cases 


Agree 


Strongly 

Agree 


Mean 

Value 


Assessments 


89 








Aware of other 
jobs/careers 


83 


42% 


31% 


3.9 


Confirmed career 
decision 


82 


43% 


18% 


3.7 


Explained clearly & 
completely 


83 


45% 


43% 


4.2 


Help make career 
decision 


79 


30% 


23% 


3.6 



Nineteen percent of clients responding to the question regarding 
awareness of other jobs/careers were undecided. Twenty-eight percent 
of respondents were undecided as to whether career assessment 
confirmed their career decision. Thirty-six percent were undecided as 
to whether the results helped make their career decision. 

Reasons for using Wascana Institute 
Career Services 

The questionnaire asked respondents to choose from a list what their 
reasons were for using Wascana Institute Career Services. The following 
table lists in order of highest to lowest the percentage of responses to 
each reason, out of a total sample of 241 . 

• 91 . 
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Table 7 Reasons for Using Service (n = 241 ) 



Reason 


U of Valid 
Cases 


Rank 

Order 


Percent 


Employment Opportunities 


117 


1 


48% 


Develop an action plan 


107 


2 


45% 


How to get training info 


104 


3 


43% 


How to find a job 


95 


4 


39% 


People in occupations 


81 


5 


34% 


Further training 


77 


6 


32% 


Resolve personal issues 


30 


7 


13% 


Financial assistance 


19 


8 


8% 



The majority of respondents to the survey were interested in using the 
services to assist in seeking employment and developing an action plan 
to realize career goals, and were looking for information that would 
help them to get the training needed. Of the 241 respondents, only 8% 
selected information about financial assistance as a reason for using the 
services. 

Overall rating of the services provided 

Generally, users of Career Services were satisfied with the quality and 
relevancy of the services. Ninety-eight percent of respondents rated the 
services good to excellent. Almost a third of all respondents found the 
services excellent. 



Conclusion 




By their responses to the items on the survey, the users of Career Services 
demonstrated overall satisfaction with the resource centre, workshops, 
interview skills, resume service, counselling service, and the career 
assessments that were used. In a study by Nevo (1990), counsellors 
were rated high on their empathy and understanding, but rated lower on 
the questions dealing with decision making. Ninety-two percent of the 
respondents reported that the counsellor listened to them attentively, 
whereas 61% responded that the counsellor had helped in making the 
career choice. Comparative results to this Career Services follow-up 
survey were found, as 97% of respondents expressed satisfaction with 
the counsellor listening attentively, and 85% indicated satisfaction with 
problem solving and decision making. 
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Some comments by clients regarding counselling services are: 

• ‘The counsellor I talked to helped me to limit my ideas of professions 
to what my best skills are.” 

• “Gave me lots of options to think about.” 

• “My expectations were more than satisfied. I have recommended the 
counselling services to several friends.” 

• “My expectations weren’t immediately met because I was still 
uncertain about the decision I needed to make.” 

Sixteen percent of respondents (n ~ 97) seemed to be unclear as to 
whether the counsellor had assisted in problem solving and making a 
decision. Counsellors will need to place more emphasis upon the de- 
velopment of an action plan that is specific and behavioral. Young ( 1 994) 
proposed that an action-oriented approach to study outcomes of career 
interventions should be applied. An action theory would use the client 
language and experience and focus on the constructs the participant 
uses to interpret behaviour. 

In the study by Nevo (1990), the respondents (n ~ 79) comprised 38% 
males and 63% females. In the Career Services follow-up survey ( n = 
237), the gender representation was 30% male and 70% female. Nevo’s 
(1990) study was conducted through the University of Haifa’s Career 
Counselling Centre. The group under study in the follow-up survey were 
taken from the general public and included re-entry female clients and 
business and industry clients. Studies included in the meta-analysis by 
Oliver and Spokane ( 1 988) did not include returning women and business 
and industry subjects. It appeared that more re-entry females and clients 
from other sectors of the economy used the Career Services of Wascana 
Institute. 



Implications 
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As increasing numbers of adults change careers and return to formal 
educational institutions, a greater need for providing quality career- 
counselling for the adult is developed. (Dean 1988) There may be an 
increasing proportion of male clients as restructuring of government 
agencies and corporations occurs. Providing accurate labour-market 
information that is regional as well as national is relevant to the 
counselling process. Cooper (1986) pointed out the need to assess career 
indecision as a block to making a vocational decision. Career indecision 
could be another factor introduced into a study of clients using these 
services. 

Flynn (1994) reviewed the studies of the effects of various career- 
counselling interventions and their positive outcomes. Further research 
is needed to assess the process and outcome of career counselling in 
order to improve the effectiveness of the service. 
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Hiebert (1994) pointed out the relevancy of the development of a “user- 
friendly” model for evaluation of career counselling. The model needs 
to include opportunity for formative and summative evaluation, and to 
incorporate the interactions between clients and counsellors during the 
counselling process. Learning outcomes become an integral part of the 
evaluation process. The challenges faced by agencies that provide career 
counselling will include cost efficiency and evaluation of the outcome 
of the counselling process. Conger et al. (1994) have provided the 
rationale for the need for evaluation of services. A structure that is usable 
in various counselling settings and that is easily administered for 
counsellors in terms of time and effectiveness will be essential. 
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Introduction 



Le programme Cheminements de carriere a ete developpe par Norman 
Amundson et Gray Poehnell, en association avec des experts-conseils 
en counselling d’emploi du ministere du Developpement des ressources 
humaines Canada. Ce programme a ete con<?u sous forme de guide de 
maniere a servir d’accompagnement et d'outil de travail dans le cadre 
d’entrevues de counselling individuelles ou de groupe. Les activites 
ont ete elaborees a partir du modele concentrique du counselling de 
carriere con^u par Amundson (1987, 1989, 1994). Un certain nombre 
de ces activites correspondent a celles du programme de counselling de 
groupe Repartirsur une nouvelle vozeelabore par Amundson et Poehnell 
(1993). 17 ensemble de ces activites constitue une approche globale de 
la reevaluation du choix de carriere et de la prise de decisions. 

Bien que ce programme ait ete congu comme un outil complet en soi 
pour faciliter Tapprentissage individuel, rien n’empeche le conseiller 
de choisir des parties du guide auxquelles on portera une attention 
particuliere dans une situation de counselling de carriere individuel. 
Sachant cela, le conseiller devrait faire en sorte que le materiel choisi 
corresponde aux differentes etapes du processus d’orientation profes- 
sionnelle. Si elles sont effectuees au mauvais moment dans le processus 
d’orientation, les activites peuvent etre repetitives ou deroutantes. 

Le guide est con?u pour les personnes qui souhaitent reorienter leur 
carriere et qui ont la volonte de faire des efforts dans ce sens. Les activites 
ont ete con^ues de fagon a avoir un vaste champ duplication. Des 
personnes de groupes d’ages, de couches sociales et de milieux 
professionnels varies devraient pouvoir profiter du programme, en tout 
ou en partie. 

Comme le guide constitue un programme complet en soi, le client devra 
consacrer beaucoup de temps et d’eflforts pour couvrir tout le materiel. 
Le temps necessaire pour accomplir cette tache dependra de ses 
aptitudes, de sa motivation et du temps dont il dispose pour cette activite. 
II est souvent preferable de faire travailler les clients sur des parties 
choisies, comme s’il s’agissait d’un devoir entre les entrevues de 
counselling, plutot que de leur remettre le guide pour une etude complete 
en une semaine ou deux. Le travail individuel et le counselling personnel 
peuvent permettre de voir tout le guide facilement et de fa$on adequate. 

Contenu du guide 

Un guide de ce genre repose sur un certain nombre de fondements 
theoriques. Le modele concentrique, tel que nous le presentons a la 
figure 1, joue un role preponderant dans la structure et dans Tordre de 
presentation des activites. La premiere etape du modele consiste a 
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Figure 1 
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determiner dans quelle mesure les participants sont prets a participer 
au programme, des points de vue notamment de l’estime de soi, des 
attentes et des besoins essentiels. Dans la premiere partie, nous posons 
la question : «Etes-vous pret?», et cette partie contient trois activites 
qui sont paralleles au modele concentrique. Les activites suggerees 
portent sur le cycle de la perte d’emploi, soit les hauts et les bas affectifs 
pendant le chomage; les mythes courants sur les carrieres et les obstacles 
personnels qui empechent d’entreprendre un changement de carriere. 

Module concentrique pour l’6laboration d’un objectif de carridre 




a) Renseignements sur le marche du travail actuel et previsions 

b) Experience de travail et de loisirs 

c) Preparation : education (formation) 

d) Influence des autres personnes importantes 

e) Interet 

f) Valeurs 

g) Points forts (competences) et points faibles 

h) Style personnel 

La deuxieme etape du modele traite devaluation et d’exploration selon 
huit aspects differents. Dans le guide, cette deuxieme etape est divisee 
en deux parties. La premiere porte essentiellement sur Taspect personnel, 
et la question qui y est posee est : «Qui etes-vous?». Plusieurs activites 
d’exploration de soi sont suggeres au client : decouvrir ses competences 
en explorant ses reussites personnelles, decouvrir son style personnel, 
decouvrir ses interets, decouvrir ses valeurs, identifier les personnes 
importantes, mettre en valeur son experience de travail (et de loisir) 
ainsi que sa formation, connaitre les changements du marche du travail 
et Tart de tout assembler. 
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Cette partie est suivie d'une autre partie qui porte sur une question 
analogue : «Que pouvez-vous faire?». Les clients sont invites a faire 
trois activites : enoncer les options de carriere, explorer celles-ci et les 
choisir. 

Quant a la troisieme etape du modele concentrique, elle porte 
essentiellement sur les questions touchant revaluation, les compromis 
et Integration. Elle constitue une periode d'etablissement des objectifs 
et de prise de decisions — elements qui font Tobjet de la quatrieme partie 
du guide. On suggere aux clients les activites suivantes : prendre des 
decisions, surmonter les obstacles a leur carriere et fixer leurs objectifs 
de carriere. 

Finalement, la demiere etape du modele porte sur des questions comme 
^engagement, Tetablissement d’un plan d’action, le suivi et les 
consequences. Dans le guide, ces questions sont abordees dans la partie 
qui etudie la question : «Que devez-vous faire maintenant?». 

II n’est pas necessaire d’avancer de fa9on lineaire dans les differentes 
etapes du modele concentrique; il est possible de revenir en arriere ou 
de sauter des etapes. Les personnes qui suivent le programme devraient 
faire les differentes activites avec autant de souplesse. II peut s’averer 
important de revenir a certaines parties deja vues. 



Nous avons mentionne que le programme est complet; il faut en tenir 
compte lorsqu’on L utilise. Dans le cadre d’activites similaires en groupe 
(comme dans le programme Repartir sur une nouvelle voie ), les clients 
assistent a des seances d’une demi-joumee pendant deux semaines. La 
reevaluation du choix de carriere demande du temps et des efforts que 
les clients de meme que les conseillers doivent etre prets a donner. On 
remarquera que certains des mythes qui entourent Torientation 
professionnelle sont essentiellement lies aux efforts et a la perseverance 
qui permettent d’obtenir de bons resultats. 

En situation de groupe, les autres membres peuvent aider a conserver 
un niveau de motivation eleve. Toutefois, les personnes qui travaillent 
seules doivent avoir beaucoup plus de discipline et d’initiative. Ainsi, 
il est bon que le conseiller verifie regulierement revolution du client. 
Dans la presentation du materiel, il peut egalement etre utile de se 
concentrer sur une partie a la fois, en veillant a ce que la tache ne paraisse 
pas trop lourde. L’utilisation du materiel dans le cadre des entrevues de 
counselling est egalement une bonne fa9on de faire en sorte qu’il soit 
vu en entier. Lorsque les conseillers et les clients travaillent ensemble 
aux activites, tant durant les seances qu’a la maison, la structure des 
activites apparait clairement et les clients savent ou ils s’en vont. 



Comment travailler avec le guide 
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Une panoplie d’activites peuvent etre ajoutees au guide. Si des activites 
sont effectivement ajoutees, il est recommande de retirer une activite 
du processus lorsqu’on en ajoute une autre afin que le processus ne 
devienne pas trop lourd. II faut egalement garder a 1’ esprit les raisons 
qui justifient les changements et les ajouts, et faire en sorte de maintenir 
le rythme du processus d’orientation. En fait, l’ajout de nouvelles 
activites devrait etre surveille de pres afin qu’il ne nuise pas au processus 
d’orientation. 

Les methodes devaluation qui ont ete utilisees dans le guide sont des 
methodes qualitatives dont 1’ interpretation est facile. Si un conseiller 
complete le guide par des mesures quantitatives, il pourra obtenir des 
renseignements supplementaires. Il importe toutefois que les conseillers 
qui apportent cette modification aient les qualifications necessaires pour 
faire passer les tests, les analyser et en interpreter les resultats. 

En donnant ce guide, les conseillers doivent garder a l’esprit les objectifs 
de cet ensemble d’activites. Le guide traite principalement de reeva- 
luation du choix de carriere et de prise de decisions. Bien que la 
recherche d’emploi soit mentionnee, elle ne constitue pas une priorite. 
Pour obtenir plus d’information sur la recherche d’emploi, les clients 
devraient etre diriges a un autre programme. 



Conclusion 



A bien des egards, le chevauchement des activites dans les domaines 
du counselling individuel et en groupe peut comporter des avantages. 
Les clients peuvent etre assures que, peu importe le mode de counselling 
entrepris, ils auront acces a des methodes d’exploration et devaluation 
similaires. La formation des conseillers en emploi comportera egalement 
certains avantages en raison des paralleles dans les domaines du 
counselling individuel et en groupe. 

Ce guide comporte un autre avantage : il suit un modele de counselling 
precis. Les activites du programme sont compatibles et structures en 
fonction du modele concentrique, et ce fondement theorique constitue 
une solide assise pour ce programme de counselling de carriere. 
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Communicating in tomorrow’s 
workplace 

Not only are the structures of tomorrow’s work environment driving a 
need for change; change is also being driven by the reality of a world of 
e-mail, faxes, video conferences, and the information superhighway. 
This world of very rapid and complex communication requires sophis- 
ticated skills in communication and leadership to function effectively. 

We are already seeing the emerging nature of the workplace of tomorrow, 
characterized by more collaborative work arrangements formed through 
business alliances, liaisons, partnerships, and joint ventures. To be com- 
petitive, organizations are feeling pressured to pare down to the bare 
minimum to get the job done, and to rely upon collaborative arrange- 
ments for administrative and support services and upon partnerships 
for attaining competitive advantage. These leaner, delayered organiza- 
tional structures will have fewer supervisors and middle-managers and 
more empowered employees and self-managed teams. And, as this chain 
of events continues, the traditional employee-employer relationship and 
communication roles will undergo drastic upheaval. 

Much has been written about the need to restructure, downsize, right-size, 
or reengineer the structure of organizations. Not enough attention, 
however, has been paid to the vast amount of change that must occur to 
make these new structures work. That is, the personal change required 
to relate and communicate in an environment where power responsibility 
constantly shifts between leaders and followers. 

The human tendency, during times of upheaval, is to enter into the new 
structure, policy, procedure, or technology with the same comfortable 
approaches used in the past. For example, when the computer was first 
introduced, only the typewriter was replaced by this complex machine, 
which was often used solely for word processing. In a similar fashion, 
we are packing along our old ways of doing things into these newly- 
structured organizations. We have changed structures, workgroup 
arrangements, and reporting relationships but continue to use top-down 
“silo” means of communicating and relating. 

One-directional communication 

Traditional management skills included the ability to plan, delegate, 
direct, control, and evaluate. These activities, and the ensuing relation- 
ships with employees, were carried out in a predominately one- 
directional mode of communication. Managers were often selected on 
the basis of their proficiency in understanding the rules, policies, and 
directives of the organization, and were evaluated on the success with 
which these tenets were passed on and implemented by subordinates, 
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precisely as dictated. The manager of the future, however, will no longer 
be able to command and control in this world requiring negotiation and 
compromise — this world of alliances, joint ventures, and partnerships. 
Instead, a manager will need to learn to operate without the power base 
that comes with position authority. 

Information was power in the traditional organization, and the manager’s 
job was to control and filter the information that needed to get through 
to staff. The role of the staff was to receive and follow those messages 
as precisely as possible. This one-directional mode of communication 
is no longer viable in the Communication Age. The relative ease of 
information exchange fostered by technology is tearing down these 
barriers and unleashing a flow of information; creating new levels of 
awareness, understanding, and commitment; and opening doors to 
creative and provocative thought at all levels. 

In the era of mass production, the one-directional mode of communica- 
tion was used for very specific reasons. A sender delivered a message 
to an audience that was usually homogenous, such as workers on the 
assembly line. The message was prepared and coded in basically one 
fashion or format. The manager sent the message, and the employee 
received and interpreted the message precisely as it was sent. This con- 
cept of communication emerged in the 1920s and was well-suited to an 
environment characterized by the times — two World Wars, military 
manoeuvres, and the rise of mass production and distribution. Direc- 
tions were followed and implemented, information was passed top-down, 
responses were consistent, and staff were predictable. Managers con- 
trolled information and the level of understanding and awareness of 
employees. This model of communication was exactly what was re- 
quired. You did not want some empowered person on the assembly line 
determining a better way to create the wheel. 

Two-way symmetrical communication 

But what is different today? We know that organizations, institutions, 
and political systems are under attack. The old models no longer apply. 
We live in a world where untold amounts of information are freely 
available to anyone around the world within seconds. There is no longer 
a time lapse or educational lapse to allow senior officials to mould or 
control their desired messages. Similarly, front-line staff can no longer 
sit back and say, “Let’s just wait until the ‘suits’ figure out what to do 
and tell us.” Decisions and actions must be made quickly and must be 
customized for each situation in a knowledge-based workplace. 

Another feature of the new workplace is a greater reliance upon the 
intellectual “property” brought to the workplace by each and every 
employee. Using the intellectual assets available to their fullest potential 
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is the key to success for many corporations and organizations. Reliance 
upon brainpower and employee intellect for success does not allow for 
the traditional one-directional communication in which the manager 
gave direction and the employee followed. The future challenge for all 
workers is to play the role of leader and follower alternately, maximizing 
intellectual capacities in either role for optimal organizational results. 
The communication abilities of the new leaders/followers will be quite 
different from those used by traditional managers and employees. 

The model for effective communication for tomorrow’s organizations 
is best defined by James Grunig in his recently published book, Excel- 
lence in Communication and Public Relations. Grunig says, “Two-way 
symmetrical communication is required — it uses research and dialogue 
to manage conflict, improve understanding and build relationships with 
publics. With the symmetrical model, both the organization and publics 
can be persuaded; both may also change their behaviour.” 

Underlying this definition is a belief that all publics have valuable input 
for the decision-making process. There is a great need to enter into 
relationships in which all parties engage in dialogue — a Greek term, dia- 
logus — referring to a free flow of meaning between people. Just as 
organizational lines between the “suits” and the front-line workers are 
meshing, so, too, are the communication roles between leaders and 
followers. 

Today, we seek communication that allows for honesty and accuracy of 
information exchange; ensures that the public, our staff, and ourselves 
receive all possible information on what is occurring within the 
organization; and obtains public acceptance through ensuring that the 
public understand our messages. It also requires us to listen to our clients 
and publics, and to adapt to meet their expectations. Trust and 
empowerment are critical outcomes of effective communication made 
possible by an environment that allows for a shifting of power, so that 
leaders and followers can alternate roles to maximize intellectual assets. 

This two-way communication style is also critical for collaboration — 
the cooperation of management and staff, organizations and publics, 
towards common goals. Organizations need to form strategic alliances 
with publics, customers, and suppliers for mutually beneficial 
relationships both inside and outside the organization. And finally, two- 
way symmetrical communication is absolutely critical if organizations 
are to be successful in bringing about significant change and moving in 
a direction that everyone understands and is committed to. 

Although we have seen a decade of restructuring, reengineering, and 
total quality management, many of these experiments have failed to 
reach their full potential. The basic relationship and communication 
competencies needed to operate in these new work arrangements have 
not been thoroughly defined or developed. 
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The communication abilities of the new leaders and followers are quite 
different from those used by traditional managers and employees. Mov- 
ing from old and comfortable modes of relationships and communication 
require significant personal commitment to change. But, in any change 
process, we do not move easily from the old to the new. We struggle to 
let go of comfortable systems and behaviours and accept the uncertain- 
ties of transition. Certainly, for today’s managers, life was much easier 
when people could be counted on to do as they were told. Just as they 
were taught as children to be seen and not heard, so, too, have these 
managers carried this belief system into their organizations. Employees 
were expected to receive messages and take action as dictated by man- 
agement. 

Even in organizations with insight into these changing communication 
requirements, there has been little research done on the roles and 
competencies required to succeed both as a leader and as a follower in 
the future organizational structure. As the first step towards moving 
away from a one-way receiver/sender mode of communication, we have 
introduced communication models with a feedback loop. Some examples 
of this include customer feedback cards, focus groups, public-opinion 
research, and open staff discussions. We have fallen short, however, of 
true two-way symmetrical communication. At best, what we have 
accomplished is a two-way asymmetrical communication in which we 
are looking for reinforcement that our messages have been received. 
This two-way asymmetrical framework is often used solely for the 
purpose of better influencing the client or public to accept our message. 
An attempt is made to change the client with no intention of changing 
ourselves. Rarely have organizations fully embraced the symmetrical 
communication model in which we are prepared to change ourselves, 
our policies, or our products to truly meet the expressed needs of clients. 



Our leaders of the future will be called upon to perform in seven key 
areas: animator/team developer; educator/coach; change agent; 
strategist; social marketer; joint venturist; and spokesperson. 1 The 
corresponding roles to be played by the follower are: team player; 
leamer/protege; needs/issues analyst; doer/manager; social actor/ 
modeller; joint venturist; and spokesperson. 

Let’s look at each of these pairs of roles, and, using a case-study, examine 
how these roles might be played out in the course of day-to-day work in 
an organization. Our case-study is derived from a fictitious situation in 
which Susan is the manager of a human resource centre and Randy is an 
employment counsellor. 
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Case-study 1 

Leader Animator/team developer motivates and mobilizes a 

team, ensuring communication amongst everyone. 

Follower Team player positions self to function within a team; 

understanding project outcomes, other team members’ 
roles and talents, and own role and talent. 

Susan and her staff have just learned of new policy changes coming 
from headquarters. Susan holds a team discussion on the impact of these 
changes on day-to-day operations. Susan facilitates (rather than directs) 
this discussion, ensuring that all team members are involved, contribute, 
and are heard by others. Her contribution to the discussion is primarily 
motivational, tying the policy changes to the larger mandate of the 
organization. Randy actively participates in this team discussion, not 
so much by contributing his ideas (which he does) but by asking a number 
of questions of other team members about the expected outcomes of 
the team and the roles that team members now need to play. Randy is 
mentally determining the gaps that the team may experience and his 
role in relation to everyone else’s role. 

Case-study 2 

Leader Educator/coach facilitates changes in behaviours, 

beliefs, and attitudes, encourages development of 
potential. 

Follower Learner/protege determines own learning needs, 

self-initiates learning experiences, and conducts self- 
analysis. 

Susan recognizes that team members, including Randy, need to acquire 
new competencies in order to implement the policy changes. She knows 
she has neither the time nor the expertise to determine what these learning 
needs are for each team member. She, therefore, ends the team discussion 
with an offer: “As we all figure out how our roles will be changing, let 
me know how I can help you acquire the skills you’ll need to be effective.” 
As few days later, Randy approaches Susan to talk about the competencies 
he needs to acquire. He has already reviewed his emerging role and 
identified several areas of competence that he wishes to develop. He 
tells Susan that although he could learn some of them on his own, he 
would need to attend a couple of workshops to acquire some new 
competencies. As he tries out his new skills in the workplace, he commits 
to give her feedback. Susan, in turn, agrees to provide feedback when 
requested, and to act as his coach when he needs help. 

Case-study 3 

Leader Change agent instigates organizational change to 

respond to changing needs/issues and to be ready for 
anticipated changes. 
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Follower Needs/issues analyst continually reviews customer 

needs and issues, supplier circumstances and the 
competition’s activities, feeding this information to 
the change agent. 

The policy changes that came from headquarters need to be implemented 
in ways that meet the needs of each regional office and each human- 
resource centre. One of Susan’s tasks is to prepare her team to adjust 
the ways they implement the policies so that the new operations fit with 
the emerging needs of the community. Fortunately, Susan’s staff 
continually feed her information about their clients’ needs, feelings, 
and perceptions. They also keep in close contact with other career and 
employment agencies, and they let Susan know these agencies are 
responding to changing needs. Randy, for example, informs Susan about 
his client’s concerns regarding the automation of services and their fear 
about high-tech equipment. Susan uses this and other information to 
recommend to the team that they begin coaching clients on computer 
and touchscreen use, prior to the full implementation of the self-serve 
kiosks in the centre. 

Case-study 4 

Leader Strategist develops long-range communication 

strategies and tactics. 

Follower Doer/manager implements and manages operation 

activities. 

If these changes are misunderstood, Susan knows the policy changes 
can generate negative feedback from the public and other service 
providers. She therefore works out a strategy for informing clients, the 
media, and other service providers about the changes. The strategy is 
given to all staff members so they will each understand the approach to 
be taken in their day-to-day interactions with clients and with the public. 
They understand the potential problem areas and issues in advance, 
and accept responsibility for communicating key messages and 
developing actions in their daily interactions to offset potential negative 
feedback. Although Susan is one of the key communicators, her strategy 
requires each team member to play a significant role in “spreading the 
word.” She asks Randy, for example, which stakeholders he would be 
comfortable addressing. Randy takes on the business community and 
arranges a series of meetings and presentations with groups like the 
Rotary Club. 

Case-study 5 

Leader Social marketer works to understand and respond to 

the opinions of various internal and external publics. 




Follower 
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A large part of Susan’s strategy comprises social marketing: listening 
to the concerns and public issues, and reassuring and ensuring that the 
human-resource centre meets client needs by remaining client-centred, 
friendly, and helpful in delivering services by minimizing bureaucracy 
and paperwork. The main message from the new policies is “Government 
will be helpful, but don’t expect hand-outs.” You do your part and we’ll 
do our part.” She and her team need to constantly listen to the clients 
and to the public and, within the policy guidelines, still ensure that the 
programs and services are designed to meet the needs of the clients. 
The feedback from clients and the recommendations from this on-going, 
two-way symmetrical communication will be filtered back into the 
organization to influence program and policy design. 

Case-study 6 

Leader Joint venturist develops working partnership with 

other organizations. 

Follower Joint venturist develops working partnership with 

other individuals within the organization, other teams 
within the organization, and with suppliers. 

In the push to do more with less, Susan wants to ensure that other service 
providers in the community are filling the gaps left by reduction in her 
centre’s services. She helps form an informal “Community Work J 
Employment Association” comprising her community’s service 
providers. Through this association, she is able to establish task-specific 
partnerships with each service provider. Randy and his team joint-venture 
with the same organizations, but on a more operational, hands-on level. 

Case-study 7 

Leader Spokesperson informs various internal and external 

publics of organization activities. 

Follower Spokesperson informs various internal and external 

publics of organization activities. 

Various media approach the human-resource centre for specific 
information about the new policies. All staff prepare themselves to 
answer questions from the public, and specific media spokespersons 
are identified. One day, Susan is interviewed by a local radio station; 
another day, Randy speaks with a reporter from a community newspaper. 
The office develops a communication strategy for the periods of time 
before the introduction of the policy, during the implementation of the 
policy, and following the implementation. Spokespersons are identified 
for specific media and public communications roles, and all office staff 
know their designated responsibilities. Spokespersons are provided with 
the training and support necessary to produce excellent communication 
results. 
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As organizations continue through this transformation process, we will 
increasingly need to advise leaders and followers of the competencies 
required for success in the new workplace. The role definitions in this 
paper begin a process for analysis of the specific competencies and 
capabilities to function in each role. Leaders and followers, alike, will 
need to embrace new skills, knowledge, motivations, attitudes, and 
beliefs consistent with their increasingly participative roles. 



Endnotes 



1 Defined by Communication Competency Profiling Committee — Human Resources 
Development Canada; chaired: J. Berg. 
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Introduction 

Current trends in Western nations towards deficit reduction and balanced 
budgets are creating changes in social welfare policies. Although deci- 
sions to adjust social programs are in process, there seems to be a general 
agreement that some important information is lacking. Recently, 
Canada’s Honourable Lloyd Axworthy along with Robert Reich, U.S. 
secretary of labour, were quoted as calling on the Organization for Econ- 
omic Co-operation to create “comparable and standard measures of 
human capital investment and common performance indicators of such 
investment”. (Drohan 1995) Health, education, and social-service sectors 
are also looking for new methods to account for the benefits of their 
interventions. 

Social-accounting measures currently in development have much to offer 
in this area. They are emerging from new perspectives on Canada’s 
social economy. While much is known about the public- and private- 
sector economies, much remains to be learned about the social-economic 
sector in which nonprofits operate. A knowledge of the social-economic 
sphere and its importance to the overall economy is essential for the 
design of new accountability frameworks and instruments, for it is in the 
social-economic sector that much of public welfare policy has its impact. 

Social accounting attributes economic values to social products. It has 
relevance for all three sectors of the economy — in the public sector 
when the costs and benefits of social programs are being discussed; in 
the private sector as businesses consider contributing resources to social 
projects; and in the nonprofit sector where currently there is no financial 
value attributed to the output or benefits of the services provided. 

This paper will report on a social-accounting project currently underway 
that, in its first phase, will use a social-audit process to measure how 
community-based training projects contribute to the local and national 
economies. In its second phase, the project will adapt the process to 
health, education, and other social-service areas. 

Community-based training 

Community-based training (often referred to as CBT) has been described 
as “the process of equipping individuals who are experiencing barriers 
to employment with the skills, knowledge, and capabilities necessary 
to secure and maintain employment. Community-based training is 
characterized by a learner-centred approach. Training projects are 
designed on the needs of the community, the labour market, and 
individual participants”. (Johnson and Morgan 1995, p. ii) 

There are several distinguishing characteristics of community-based 
training programs offered in the nonprofit sector. They most frequently 
serve clients facing significant systemic and personal barriers to employ- 
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ment. CBT clients include people with disabilities, recent immigrants 
who are not yet fluent in English or French, displaced youth, people 
who have been institutionalized, single mothers who have not worked 
outside the home, people with low levels of literacy, and people 
recovering from addictions — people who are willing to overcome 
daunting barriers in order to work. The many CBT clients who have 
completed training and are working successfully demonstrate that 
motivated CBT clients can surmount severe obstacles to employment 
(ONESTeP 1995). 

Most CBT clients would not meet the requirements to qualify for other 
types of employment training. CBT programs are offered in accessible, 
community-based settings and provide a client-based curriculum as well 
as individual and group counselling supports. CBT trainers are specialists 
in training, counselling, job development, job placement, and linking 
clients to community resources. In many cases, community-based 
programs were initiated in response to local social and labour-market 
needs. Because many CBT programs are offered in smaller agencies 
with grass-roots structures, they can respond quickly to changes in local 
circumstances. 

Canada’s social economy 

An understanding of Canada’s social economic sector has been 
instrumental in developing the framework for the social-accounting 
project. Distinct from the public and private sectors, Canada’s social 
economy consists of cooperatives, including mutual insurers; nonprofits 
in public service (including CBTs); and mutual nonprofits serving a 
membership. (Quarter 1992) Organizations in the social economy affect 
the daily lives of almost every Canadian. They include housing, food, 
and daycare cooperatives; mutual-insurance companies; health, 
education, and social services such as hospitals and universities, Family 
Service agencies, The Children’s Aid, shelters for homeless people, 
and literacy programs; cultural and recreational organizations such as 
the YMCA, and museums; churches and unions; professional 
organizations such as the Ontario Nurses Association; foundations and 
charities such as the United Way; and credit unions and caisses 
populaires, to name but a few. 

The size and impact of the social economy are significant. For example, 
in the late 1980s there were 6,916 cooperative corporations with 
12 million Canadians belonging to at least one such organization and 
with atotal (overlapping) membership of 21 million. Many cooperatives 
are small, but those in agribusiness are among the largest corporations 
in the country. The assets of all cooperatives (financial and non-financial, 
including insurance companies) in Canada in 1 989 totalled $ 105.9 billion 
and their total employment was 70,000. (Quarter 1992, p. x) 
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Samuel Martin examined the extent of humanistic organizations, which 
he referred to as those delivering health-care, education, welfare, reli- 
gious, and cultural services. In 1985, Canada had approximately 50,000 
humanistic organizations that handled nearly one-third of Canada’s 
income, and employed more people than all levels of government. 
(Martin 1985) Using government sources, Quarter concludes that in 
1992, there were about 175,000 nonprofit corporations registered in 
Canada, including 66,000 with charitable status. (Quarter 1992, p. xi) 

Many nonprofit organizations in Canada rely on the efforts of volunteers. 
A Statistics Canada survey covering the 12-month period that started in 
November 1986 showed that 5.3 million Canadians, or almost 27% of 
those over the age of 15, volunteered with formal organizations, 
contributing an average of 191 hours of work per year. One-quarter of 
those surveyed contributed more than 500 hours per year, and the total 
of volunteer hours was one billion, which is the equivalent of 6 1 5,000 
person-years of work. (Quarter 1992) 

It has been estimated that the worth of this contribution, at an average 
value of $12 per hour, would be equivalent to $12 billion in 1987, or 
approximately $13.2 billion in 1990 dollars. Unreimbursed out-of- 
pocket expenses contributed by volunteers totalled $841 million in 1987, 
or $925 million in 1990 dollars. Quarter concludes, “Clearly, 
volunteerism is an important social and economic force in Canada.” 
(Quarter 1992, p. 45) 

cbt and the economy 

With an estimated 75% success rate at placing graduates in jobs, CBT is 
an effective method for training people facing severe employment 
barriers. (ONESTeP 1995) The Ontario Network of Employment Skills 
Training Projects (ONESTeP) has over 400 programs associated with its 
membership of nonprofit CBT-providers serving about 10,000 clients 
annually. In a recent report based on a survey of its members, ONESTeP 
estimated that the average income for CBT graduates, after completion 
of the training program, was $18,218 per year, and that taxes paid on 
this revenue totalled $3,706, while the average successful graduate’s 
disposable income was $14,5 12. Using the 75% success-rate figure and 
the total number of graduates, the report estimated that CBT graduates 
added a total of $20 million in payroll taxes and $77.5 million in 
disposable income to the Canadian economy. Since most CBT trainees 
are on some form of income assistance when they enter the program, 
the report estimated social-assistance payouts would be reduced by 
$57 million. There would also be other income-assistance savings, as 
well as indirect costs saved, such as social-assistance administration 
(ONESTeP 1995). 
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A pilot study done on the social benefits of CBT pointed to other indirect 
savings, among them: reduced medical and dental subsidies, counselling 
and other social-service savings, and housing subsidies no longer 
required by graduates. It also highlighted economic benefits to employers 
hiring CBT graduates and to the community through volunteer efforts 
and resource-sharing by agencies. (Richmond 1995) 



The social-accounting project was initiated to demonstrate how CBT is 
an active player in local and national economies. It has since broadened 
its scope to include other social-service sectors. With Niigwin — a 
London, Ontario CBT project — as sponsor, the project is funded by the 
London Area Office of Human Resources Development Canada. It is 
being developed by a community steering committee that includes 
representatives from ONESTeP, from local agencies such as the United 
Way, as well as from three levels of government. 

The first phase of the project consists of a research component sponsored 
by ONESTeP in which social audits will be conducted in five agencies 
delivering community-based training across Ontario. B.J. Richmond 
Consulting Services is developing the social-audit process. The second 
phase will adapt the social-auditing process for use in health, education, 
and other social-service sectors. The results of both phases will be shared 
in a series of community consultations. 

It is anticipated that the social-audit process can become a model for 
use in a variety of agencies in the social-service sector. From it, social 
researchers can begin to build a database in order to construct a fuller 
picture of the contribution of nonprofits and of social programs to the 
national economy. The social audit instrument can contribute to a 
dialogue about data collection for the purposes of accounting for public 
expenditures. While it cannot balance budgets, it can help to redress 
the imbalance in the accounting process for social programs by clarifying 
the benefits side of the ledger. 
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Introduction 



Le logiciel Copilote Insertion est un outil disponible depuis peu pour 
l’intervention aupres des personnes en recherche d’emploi. Etant donne 
sa nouveaute, cet instrument fait actuellement l’objet d’ experimentations 
destinees a verifier son potentiel d’ utilisation aupres des clienteles de 
differents organismes d’aide aux personnes sans emploi. Nous proposons 
ici de presenter, apres une breve description du logiciel, quelques obser- 
vations realisees dans deux recherches en cours, Tune conduite par Jacques 
Limoges, de l’Universite de Sherbrooke, Tautre dirigee par Michel 
Turcotte, de Developpement des ressources humaines Canada (DRHC). 



Copilote Insertion est un questionnaire informatise mis au point par le 
psychologue fran 9 ais Dominique Clavier (1993) a T intention des 
chercheurs d’emploi, de leurs conseillers et de leurs formateurs. II foumit 
un diagnostic a la fois precis et exhaustif des difficultes personnelles 
qui peuvent retarder une insertion professionnelle satisfaisante. 

Ce questionnaire se compose de 170 enonces faisant chacun reference 
a une difficulte particuliere pouvant etre rencontree dans la recherche 
d’emploi. La personne qui le passe repond «vrai, cela me conceme» si 
elle se reconnait dans la situation mentionnee, «faux, cela ne me conceme 
pas» dans le cas inverse. Plus le nombre de reponses positives est eleve, 
plus la personne s’attribue de difficultes. 

Les reponses sont corrigees de fa 9 on a donner des resultats par rapport 
a 20 facteurs qui s’articulent autour de quatre domaines: 

1 qualite et pertinence du projet professionnel, 

2 qualite des activites de communication concemant la recherche 
d’emploi, 

3 dynamisme deploye dans la demarche, 

4 difficultes particulieres pouvant faire obstacle a la recherche d’emploi. 

A ces quatre domaines s’ajoute, dans la version longue, celui de la 
strategic d’insertion, evaluee en fonction des quatre dimensions du 
modele Trefle chanceux (Limoges et autres 1987) : 

1 TEnvironnemment sociopolitico-economique dans lequel se fait la 
recherche d’emploi, dans son aspect subjectif (perception) au debut de 
la demarche et dans Tutilisation qui en est faite a la fin de la demarche; 

2 la connaissance de soi en relation avec le travail; 

3 la pertinence des lieux de la recherche d’ emploi; 

4 le caractere approprie des methodes utilisees dans cette recherche. 

Le modele Trefle chanceux prevoit egalement les interactions entre les 
dimensions adjacentes: relation du soi avec les lieux vises, etc. 
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Repondre au questionnaire prend environ 15 a 20 minutes. Immediate- 
ment apres, les repondants re 9 oivent un rapport ecrit mettant en evidence 
leurs forces et leurs faiblesses, presentant de fagon coherente et quantifiee 
les difficultes qu’ils rencontrent, identifiant les causes probables de ces 
difficultes et suggerant des mesures correctives. Un autre rapport 
s’adresse au conseiller. II attire l’attention sur des comportements que 
le client n’est peut-etre pas en mesure de nommer, indique les risques 
d’enlisement dans le chdmage et precise des pistes d’intervention. Un 
troisieme rapport ne porte que sur la strategic d’insertion et est destine 
aux formateurs suceptibles d’intervenir aupres de la personne. 

Con^u a l’origine pour la population ffan^aise, le logiciel a ete adapte 
pour le Canada ; la formulation des enonces a ete revue apres 
experimentation aupres de sujets quebecois (Carriere 1995), et il a ete 
traduit en anglais a l’intention des clienteles anglophones. II reste a 
verifier, par des recherches systematiques, le potentiel d’utilisation de 
cet instrument dans diflferents contextes specifiques a notre culture. C’est 
ce qui a motive la mise sur pied d’une recherche dirigee par Jacques 
Limoges, de l’Universite de Sherbrooke et subventionnee par le Conseil 
de recherches en sciences humaines du Canada (CRSH) (numero 884- 
94-0022). C’est aussi ce qui a justifie la mise en place d’une procedure 
d’essai du logiciel dans cinq centres d’emploi du Canada, anglophones 
et francophones, sous la direction de Michel Turcotte, de DRHC. 



Cette recherche avait pour but d’apporter des elements de reponse a 
trois series de questions : 

1 Quelles sont les caracteristiques du logiciel par rapport a differents 
aspects psychometriques (pourcentage de reponses positives aux 
enonces, validite interne de ces enonces, consistance interne des 
facteurs, etc.)? 

2 Le logiciel donne-t-il la meme evaluation des difficultes vecues par 
une personne qu’une entrevue approfondie portant sur les memes 
aspects? 

3 Est-il possible, a partir des resultats du logiciel, de prevoir si la 
personne va reussir ou non sa recherche d’emploi, et done de prevenir 
l’echec eventuel de sa demarche par une intervention ajustee? 

Les reponses a ces questions devraient apporter des elements permettant 
de mieux cemer les possibility d’utilisation comme les limites du 
logiciel, de mieux comprendre la nature des resultats qu’il foumit et, 
eventuellement, de preciser les ameliorations qui pourraient lui etre 
apportees. 
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La recherche touche 88 sujets en recherche d’emploi, volontaires pour 
participer a l’etude, qui ont utilise le logiciel en 1995. Ces personnes 
ont ete recrutees par divers programmes d’aide aux personnes sans 
emploi de la region de l’Estrie. Elies ferment un echantillon stratifie en 
fonction de trois variables : le sexe, le niveau de scolarite et le nombre 
d’annees d’experience de travail. D’autres variables comme l’age et la 
duree de la recherche d’emploi n’ont pas ete controlees, mais elles ont 
ete notees de fa 9 on a pouvoir etre recuperees dans les analyses au besoin. 



Une recherche comme celle qui vient d’etre decrite foumit une masse 
de donnees qu’il est impossible de presenter dans un court texte comme 
celui-ci. Dans le present texte, nous nous bomerons a presenter une 
partie de celles qui ont fait l’objet de la communication, soit les resultats 
concemant les scores moyens obtenus par les sujets qui ont parti cipe a 
la recherche, relativement aux divers domaines du logiciel. 

Aux fins de la recherche, nous avons calcule la moyenne et l’ecart type 
de ces scores par rapport aux cinq domaines explores par le logiciel, 
pour 1’ ensemble de notre echantillon ainsi que pour des sous-groupes 
distingues en fonction du sexe, du niveau de scolarite et de la duree de 
1’ experience de travail. Ces resultats sont presentes dans le tableau 1. II 
convient de preciser ici que plus ce pourcentage est eleve, plus la 
personne rencontre de diflficultes. 

Pour l’ensemble des sujets, on s’apergoit que tres peu de scores atteignent 
la moyenne theorique de 50 %. Ils se situent pour la majorite entre 30 
et 45 %. Ces scores peu eleves sembleraient indiquer que nos sujets, en 
moyenne, se reconnaissent d’une fa 9 on mitigee dans les situations 
decrites dans les enonces. L’ explication de ces scores reside probable- 
ment dans la composition de notre echantillon de sujets. En effet, cet 
echantillon comprend relativement peu de personnes pouvant etre 
decrites comme des chomeurs de longue duree (plus de deux ans de 
recherche d’emploi) : 32 personnes sont dans cette situation, alors que 
47 autres, soit plus de la moitie de l’echantillon, ont moins d’un an de 
chdmage. On comprend done que, dans l’ensemble, ces personnes 
expriment un taux moyen de difificulte plutot modere. 

Un autre element explicatif probable consiste dans la non-pertinence 
possible de certains enonces pour des sujets de 1’ echantillon, ce qui 
peut amener un taux de reponses «faux» exagerant la qualite de la 
situation de plusieurs personnes. Ainsi, actuellement, quand un enonce 
ne s’applique pas a une personne, celle-ci repond «faux, cela ne me 
conceme pas» au lieu de se reconnaitre une difificulte, comme elle devrait 
le faire dans certains cas. Or, l’examen des caracteristiques de notre 
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Moyennes et hearts types des scores obtenus aux domaines 
de Copilote Insertion en fonction du sexe, du niveau de 
scolarit6 et de I’exp6rience de travail 



Variables Groupe 


n 


1 Homme 


46 


Femme 


42 


2 > sec. 5 


47 


< sec. 5 


41 


3 >3 ans 


45 


<3ans 


43 


Total des sujets 


88 



Domaines * 





1 


2 


stat. 






M 

E.T. 


38.07 

18.44 


44.37 

15.34 


M 

E;T. 


38.11 

13.63 


44.20 

15.13 


M 

E.T. 


33.30 

12.87 


41.46 

14.58 


M 

E.T. 


43.58 

18.05 


47.53 

15.34 


M 

E.T. 


40.00 

13.85 


46.79 

13.03 


M 

E.T. 


35.99 

18.33 


41.66 

16.86 


M 

E.T. 


38.09 

16.32 


44.29 

15.24 



3 


4 


5 


43.04 

15.49 


31 .85 
20.89 


38.52 

15.18 


42.69 

15.61 


28.61 

14.55 


38.78 

13.91 


41.38 

15.56 


24.16 

13.71 


34.61 

13.05 


44.58 

15.37 


37.34 

20.09 


43.26 

14.89 


45.84 

14.50 


32.04 

15.40 


40.34 

12.05 


39.77 

16.00 


28.48 

20.60 


36.87 

16.65 


42.87 

15.55 


30.30 

18.21 


38.64 

14.59 



Variables: 

1 : Sexe 
2 : Scolarite 

3 : Experience de travail 



Domaines: 

1 : Pertinence et quality du bilan 
2 : Quality des activit6s de communication 
3 : Dynamisme 
4 : Difficultes personnels 
5 : Trifle chanceux 



echantillon revele qu’un certain nombre de personnes, surtout chez les 
plus jeunes, sont au tout debut d’une demarche d’insertion profession- 
nelle. II y a un certain nombre d’enonces auxquels ces personnes 
repondent «faux», non parce qu’elles n’ont pas de difficulte a ce sujet, 
mais simplement parce qu’elles ne peuvent pas encore se la reconnaitre, 
n’ayant pas encore ete placees dans les circonstances qui leur 
permettraient d’en prendre conscience. C’est le cas, par exemple, 
d’enonces rapportant des difficultes vecues avec les curriculum vitae 
les entrevues d’embauche ou les lettres de candidature. Les personnes 
qui n’ont jamais passe d’entrevues d’embauche, jamais envoye de 
candidatures par ecrit, jamais compose de curriculum vitae vont 
probablement repondre «faux» a ces enonces, et paraitront alors dans 
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une meilleure posture que des personnes en realite plus avancees dans 
leur demarche et qui ont fait T experience de ces activites. 

La proportion de reponses positives est done peut-etre sous-estimee 
par rapport a celle qu’on aurait eue avec de vrais chercheurs d’emploi, 
et les moyennes des scores sont peut-etre moins elevees que ce qu’elles 
devraient etre. II faudra cependant attendre d'avoir des normes par types 
de clienteles pour mieux estimer la signification a donner a ces resultats. 

La comparaison par sous-groupes amene certaines distinctions. En effet, 
les moyennes obtenues par les sujets varient significativement selon 
certains enjeux. Des tests statistiques (tests t) ont ete effectues pour 
estimer Timportance de ces differences. 

• II ne semble pas y avoir de grandes differences entre les hommes et 
les femmes; en effet, aucune des differences de moyennes n’est 
significative au seuil de 0,05. Ceci est de bon augure pour Tutilisation 
du logiciel avec des hommes ou des femmes. 

• II y a des differences plus marquees en fonction du niveau de scolarite. 
Ainsi, les personnes sans 5 e secondaire tendent a se reconnaitre plus 
de difficultes dans leur recherche d’un emploi que celles qui detiennent 
au moins ce niveau d’etude. Les differences sont significatives au 
seuil de 0,01 pour trois domaines: la pertinence du projet profes- 
sionnel, les difficultes specifiques et la strategic d’insertion. C’est au 
plan des «difficultes» qu’elles paraissent les plus accentuees, les 
personnes sans diplome se reconnaissant nettement plus handicapees. 
Ces observations vont dans la direction attendue en fonction du sens 
commun : il est de notoriete publique que le 5 C secondaire est le niveau 
minimal requis pour la majorite des emplois disponibles et que 
Tabsence de ce diplome entraine des limites serieuses aux possibility 
d’insertion. 

II est possible aussi que les difficultes particulieres qui ont empeche 
ces personnes de terminer leur scolarite (problemes psychosociaux, 
d’environnement, d’aptitudes, par exemple) soient aussi vecues sur 
le plan de la recherche d’emploi (par exemple la difficulte a lire, qui 
gene la recherche et la comprehension de T information) et introduisent 
des handicaps additionnels. 

Toutefois, rien n’empeche les personnes sans diplome de depenser 
autant d’energie dans leur recherche d’emploi que les personnes plus 
scolarisees, ce que semblent refleter les resultats obtenus. 

• Par rapport a Texperience de travail, aucune difference n’est 
significative au seuil de 0,05. Toutefois, Taspect systematique des 
differences observees (elles vont toutes dans le meme sens) permet 
de parler d’une tendance, pour les personnes ayant plus de trois ans 
d’experience de travail, a se reconnaitre plus de difficultes que les 
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autres. Le groupe le plus experimente est plus age en moyenne que 
T autre groupe : 37 ans contre 25 ans. II est aussi compose de beaucoup 
plus de chomeurs de longue date (plus de deux ans) : 58 % contre 
12%. Cela pourrait expliquer la coloration un peu plus defaitiste des 
perceptions de ces personnes par rapport a leur situation. 

Rappelons aussi que les personnes sans experience sont pour plusieurs 
au tout debut de leur insertion professionnelle et ne se reconnaissent 
peut-etre pas dans un certain nombre d’enonces qui auraient du au 
contraire les penaliser. II pourrait y avoir pour elles une sous-estimation 
de leurs difficultes qui, s’ajoutant a la perception plus negative de T autre 
groupe, se traduit par les ecarts remarques. 

De fagon generate, les differences que Ton trouve dans les resultats du 
logiciel en fonction des sous-groupes etudies semblentbien s’ expliquer 
par les caracteristiques de ces groupes. La sensibilite de Tinstrument a 
ces caracteristiques pourrait alors etre consideree comme une qualite, 
plus exactement comme un indice de sa capacite a discriminer des 
groupes ayant differents niveaux et differents types de problemes 
d’employabilite. 

En conclusion, les observations que nous venons d’enoncer peuvent 
avoir des repercussions sur la fagon d’utiliser le logiciel. Tout d’abord, 
il parait important d’en reserver V usage aux personnes qui sont vraiment 
en recherche d’emploi et qui ont une experience suffisante de leur 
demarche pour pouvoir s’evaluer a partir des situations contenues dans 
les enonces. Sinon, il est possible que les scores obtenus exagerent la 
qualite de la demarche d’insertion. 

En second lieu, il semble essentiel de valider les diagnostics foumis par 
le logiciel par une discussion avec la personne concemee. Le logiciel 
est un peu un instrument d’auto-evaluation, qui joue sur les perceptions 
que la personne a de sa situation et de ses comportements. On peut se 
demander jusqu’a quel point ces perceptions sont influencees par des 
facteurs comme l’estime de soi, eux-memes dependant d’elements 
comme la duree de la periode sans emploi. Il devient done important, 
avant de decider d’une action a entreprendre sur la base des scores 
obtenus, de verifier quelle est la realite que recouvrent ces scores. (Un 
autre volet de notre recherche en cours semble en effet montrer que, 
pour certains types de personnes, T auto- evaluation par le logiciel ne 
correspond pas necessairement a une evaluation des memes aspects, 
faite au moyen d’une entrevue independante. Il y a la un phenomene 
que nous avons encore a etudier et qui donnera lieu a d’autres 
publications.) 

Tout cela fait deja partie des recommandations aux usagers du logiciel. 
Il est interessant de voir que les observations rapportees ici, issues de la 
recherche, confirment le bien-fonde de ces conseils. 
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Experimentation du logiciel dans 
cinq centres des ressources 
humaines Canada 

Comme nous l’avons mentionne au debut de cet article, le ministere du 
Developpement des ressources humaines Canada (DRHC) est en train 
d’experimenter et d’evaluer l’utilisation du logiciel Copilote Insertion 
dans le cadre de la prestation de ses services d’emploi. Le ministere 
veut en particulier evaluer l’apport de cet outil dans le processus 
devaluation des besoins de counselling d’emploi et du developpement 
d’un plan d’action du client. 

Les clients qui demandent et regoivent un service de counselling 
d’emploi suivent habituellement le cheminement suivant: ils sont 
rencontres par un agent de premiere ligne dont la tache vise entre autres 
a evaluer rapidement si le client a besoin de services additionnels pour 
reussir sa reinsertion professionnelle. Ces clients peuvent etre rencontres 
lors de la presentation de leur demande de prestations d’assurance- 
chomage ou lors d’une visite subsequente. Si Ton identifie que le client 
a probablement besoin d’aide et qu’il ou elle repond aussi a certains 
criteres d’ eligibility de services, on dirige ce client a un conseiller en 
emploi. Ce dernier procedera a une evaluation plus appro fondie des 
besoins, des difficultes et des ressources du client. Cette evaluation 
comporte une phase d’identification de la difficulte de reinsertion 
professionnelle, telle que presentee par le client; une phase de 
clarification de cette difficulte d’emploi et finalement une phase 
d’etablissement d’objectifs de counselling d’emploi et d’elaboration 
d’un plan d’action, dans les limites de ce que DRHC nomme les quatre 
dimensions de l’employabilite : prise de decision au choix de carriere, 
amelioration des competences, techniques de recherche d’emploi et 
maintien en emploi. Ce plan d’action est generalement le point de depart 
d’ interventions en counselling d’emploi que DRHC peut offiir a l’inteme 
ou par l’achat de services a l’externe. Ces interventions feront 
habituellement l’objet d’un suivi et d’une evaluation. 

Description de (’experimentation en cours 

L’experimentation a debute en juin 1995 dans cinq centres des 
Ressources humaines Canada du Quebec et de l’Ontario. Une premiere 
etape de validation du contenu a ete effectuee avec les conseillers en 
emploi impliques dans le projet. Cela a ete minimal en ffangais, mais 
un peu plus majeur en anglais. De septembre a novembre 1995, les 
conseillers en emploi impliques dans le projet (une trentaine de 
conseillers) ont re$u une formation d’une joumee et demie sur Copilote. 
Ils ont ensuite pris du temps pour se familiariser avec l’outil. 
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L’ experimentation et 1’evaluation plus systematique de l’outil a done 
debute vers la fin de decembre 1995. DRHC n’a done pas de donnees 
objectives a foumir a ce point-ci de 1’ experimentation. Cependant, la 
periode de familiarisation a permis de recueillir des premiers 
commentaires de la part des conseillers et des clients. 



On constate que Copilote permet de confirmer les impressions obtenues 
lors d’une premiere rencontre devaluation. Le logiciel a permis aussi a 
plusieurs conseillers de realiser Pimportance de faire une evaluation 
approfondie et globale avant d’elaborer un plan d’action avec le client. 
Plusieurs conseillers se sont davantage rendus compte que la dimension 
portant sur les difficultes personnelles est plus importante a identifier 
et a traiter qu’il ne le parait, et ce des le debut de P intervention. On a 
realise que tres souvent Paspect des sentiments relies a la perte d’emploi 
n’ etait pas assez travaille. 

Copilote a permis a plusieurs clients de se devoiler plus rapidement, 
notamment en presence de leur conseiller. Copilote a permis en quelque 
sorte de briser la glace. Le logiciel a permis aussi a certains clients de 
realiser que la perte d’un emploi et la recherche d’un nouvel emploi est 
un processus plus complexe qu’ils ne le pensaient. Pour certains d’entre 
eux, Copilote a facilite la prise de decisions concemant les solutions 
possibles par rapport a leurs difficultes d’ integration professionnelle. 
Par exemple, une cliente se posait la question a savoir si la formation 
etait la reponse a son probleme d’integration professionnelle ou si e’etait 
ses habiletes a la recherche d’emploi. Copilote lui a permis de realiser 
que son probleme d’integration professionnelle etait plus relie a sa 
capacite de mettre en valeur ses competences que d’acquerir ou d’aller 
chercher une nouvelle formation professionnelle. 

Les clients ont trouve en general que le niveau de lecture etait approprie 
et assez facile a comprendre. II n’y a pas eu de reactions negatives 
observeesjusqu’a present. L’ impression generate qui se degage est que 
Copilote a aide ces utilisateurs a preciser davantage leurs difficultes 
d’integration professionnelle. On se rend aussi compte qu’il est important 
de bien preparer le client avant l’utilisation et de clarifier l’objectif. 

Ce debut d’ experimentation semble done indiquer que Copilote pourrait 
etre un outil valable dans le cadre du processus d’ evaluation des besoins 
de reinsertion professionnelle. Dans le cadre de cette experimentation, 
DRHC veut aussi evaluer l’introduction de Copilote a differents moments 
de la prestation de ses services d’emploi. A titre d’exemple, DRHC veut 
introduire Copilote avant que les clients soient diriges au service de 
counselling de maniere a possiblement ebranler, dans certains cas, la 
croyance de plusieurs clients, a savoir que la solution a leurs problemes 
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passent obligatoirement par le parrainage a des cours de formation. Dans 
d’autres cas, on veut ainsi preparer davantage ces clients a Tentrevue 
devaluation. 
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Demonstrating value: An evaluation 
workbook to increase accountability 



There is a sense that counsellors are constantly evaluating the work 
they do with clients. Most counsellors (and clients, too) have a fairly 
accurate idea of how things are going and what things are working in 
counselling. Further, most counsellors seem to be doing a good job, 
and they usually can identify what client cues or signals tell them when 
things are going well and when things could be better. However, when 
asked how often they formally evaluate their work with clients, over 
40% report they never evaluate their work with clients. Another 40% 
report that they evaluate their work simply by asking the client if the 
session was useful. Less than 10% reported using any sort of formal 
evaluation on a regular basis. This places counsellors in an extremely 
vulnerable position, because without evaluation evidence they will have 
difficulty demonstrating — to the satisfaction of their managers and 
funders — the value of the client service they provide. 

In times where there is an increased emphasis on accountability, the 
place of evaluation in counselling becomes more important. However, 
most counsellors have little training that equips them to formally evaluate 
their work. There is little emphasis on program evaluation in most 
counsellor-training programs and few in-service opportunities to acquire 
strategies for evaluation. Further, counsellors seem to discount their 
informal observations as not being a legitimate vehicle to evaluate their 
work. Thus, counsellors are at a severe disadvantage because there is 
increased emphasis in an area where they have little training. 

To help address this situation, the Canadian Guidance and Counselling 
Foundation commissioned the development of a self-guided workbook 
to assist counsellors, supervisors, and agency managers in examining 
their evaluation practices and developing more effective ways to address 
accountability concerns. The workbook provides a relevant and practical 
resource to help counsellors obtain evidence that demonstrates they are 
doing a worthwhile job, and thus help them increase their confidence in 
their approach and help them be more systematic in their efforts toward 
continuous improvement. This paper describes the approach to 
evaluation taken in the workbook. It provides an overview of the guiding 
principles underlying our evaluation model, the assumptions on which 
the model is built, and a brief description of an evaluation model that 
agencies can use to help them demonstrate success to everyone that has 
a stake in the services they provide. 



One of the challenges in evaluation is to “demystify” it, so that all 
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and provides real benefits to them. Therefore, in developing the 
workbook, there were several principles that guided its design: 

1 The approach should be generic and applicable across a variety of 
settings. The examples in the workbook pertain to career counselling; 
however, they are only for illustration. The framework around which 
the workbook is structured is one that can be applied in any service- 
delivery setting. 

2 The approach should be non-prescriptive, allowing it to be shaped by 
the users and tailored to their own unique environments. The approach 
used in the workbook starts with a self-assessment in order for users 
to better understand their current evaluation practices. The results of 
the self-assessment then link users to various parts of the workbook 
for suggestions on how to address the issues they have identified as 
needing attention. The philosophy of this approach is to help users achieve 
the evaluation goals they set for themselves, within their own operating 
context. 

3 The workbook should be easy to use. The structure of the workbook 
acknowledges that users are not evaluation specialists and that they 
have many demands on their time. Therefore, a pragmatic series of 
exercises is provided, with samples that can be modified quickly by 
the users. 

Basic assumptions for evaluation 

The evaluation approach used in the workbook incorporates three basic 
assumptions that, in our experience, make evaluation much more 
accessible and relevant to practitioners. 

A collaborative approach is best 

One reason service providers often have difficulty demonstrating they are 
providing value is that they have not obtained clear agreement at the 
beginning about what each stakeholder will accept as evidence of 
“value.” We advocate beginning the evaluation process with negotiations 
between the agency and its stakeholders regarding the goals and 
objectives of the program, the design of the evaluation system, and the 
specific methods used to obtain evidence of worth. In order for evaluation 
to be relevant to practitioners, useful to managers, and meaningful to 
stakeholders, there needs to be agreement on the baselines (the starting 
point, the point of comparison for the evaluation), targets (the outcome 
that is hoped for), and acceptable evidence (the tangible results that 
will indicate that the targets have been met). Moreover, to ensure that 
everyone involved will agree on how well the results demonstrate 
success, the model proposes that agreement be reached in four areas: 
inputs, services, processes, and outcomes. 
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Inputs 
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Input evaluation looks at the resources an agency has to support its 
mandates. Inputs include things such as number of clients per FTE (full 
time equivalent) staff, average amount of time per client, program dollars 
spent per client, and percent of staff time on various activities, such as 
client work, coordination, consultation, networking, collaboration, client 
advocacy, supervision, and professional development. At the bottom 
line, input evaluation is concerned primarily with whether or not funders 
are “getting their money’s worth.” 

Services 

Service evaluation addresses client perceptions of how well the service- 
delivery system works for them. Overall satisfaction with the service 
they receive depends both on the assistance that clients get from service 
providers and on other aspects of agency functioning such as accessibility 
of services, timeliness, and treatment by reception staff. 

Processes 

Process evaluation focuses on the appropriateness of the intervention 
(service or program) selected and the manner in which that intervention 
is carried out. It includes three factors: intervention appropriateness 
(was the chosen intervention, best suited for achieving the specified 
outcomes with a particular client?), intervention adherence by service 
providers (how should particular interventions be implemented, and 
when is customization critical?), and intervention adherence by clients 
(what roles do clients need to enact in order for the intervention to be 
successful?). In order to evaluate a program or intervention, it is 
important to make sure the intervention is appropriate for the client 
problem and that both counsellor and client are following the intervention 
plan within acceptable limits. 

Outcomes 

Outcome evaluation focuses on how well client goals and objectives 
are met. Typically, outcome targets are negotiated with clients at the 
start of a counselling intervention (or program) by clarifying what it is 
they want to achieve. When thinking about outcomes, it is useful to 
distinguish between more immediate client-learning outcomes and those 
outcomes that might have a more long-term “life impact” for the client. 
For example, a client might learn job-interview skills (a learning 
outcome) in order to increase the chances of getting a job offer (an 
impact outcome). 

In order to mount strong accountability arguments, it is important to 
address all four areas, negotiating with stakeholders about what 
expectations are realistic and then sharing the results of the evaluation 
with the stakeholders so they know what has been accomplished. The 
evaluation framework we advocate begins and ends with collaboration 
amongst all stakeholders in order to make sure that everyone who has 
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some vested interested in service delivery is part of the evaluation 
equation. 



In the past, counsellors have been hampered by a belief in standardized 
testing, to the exclusion of alternative ways to obtain evidence of 
counselling success. Our view is that the informal evidence counsellors 
and clients use to form their perceptions of counselling success needs 
to be legitimized as genuine evaluation methodology. This includes 
procedures such as client self-monitoring, check lists, observations grids, 
homework records, performance on simulations, and so on. All of these 
methods can provide useful evidence to attest to counselling success. 
Most practitioners and clients use such informal procedures to form 
their opinions about counselling success. Having a framework within 
which service providers can be systematic about informal methods 
permits them to use the resulting evidence to demonstrate the value of 
what they are doing. 

Embedding evaluation in the service-delivery process 

Most approaches place evaluation at the end of a model, giving the 
appearance that evaluation is “bolted onto the side” of an intervention 
or program, rather than being an integral part of service delivery. 
Frequently no thought is given initially to how results will be evaluated, 
the evaluation instruments are developed by persons who are not 
involved in the actual delivery of service. Another difficulty with 
traditional approaches to evaluation is that often the evaluation process 
captures little of the richness that has transpired. If practitioners and 
clients don’t see value in the evaluative activities, there will be little 
motivation to participate constructively — particularly if the evaluation 
process is time-consuming. Since much of the evidence collection must 
be done by practitioners (or at least with practitioner cooperation), 
imposing evaluation requirements onto a busy practitioner can result in 
a devaluing of the evaluation activities. This is particularly the case 
when dedicated practitioners cannot see value to be gained from the 
evaluation exercise and experience it as detracting from time and 
resources that could be directed to addressing client needs. 



In the workbook, a different approach is proposed. The focus is on 
becoming more systematic about the evaluative activities that are already 
taking place in counselling, with the aim of improving the value of the 
service provided. It includes intertwining evaluation into every part of 
service delivery so that intervention and evaluation become partners in 
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promoting client change. Ideally, the evaluation methods are woven 
into the intervention so it does not make more work for counsellor or 
client, but actually adds to the power of the program. 

A process to demonstrate value 

In order to address the concerns and implement the alternative 
approaches described above, four main steps are proposed (see figure 1). 



Figure 1 



A Process to Demonstrate Value 
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The process begins with agreement on the objectives of the evaluation 
activities and the uses to be made of the results. Then comes the critical 
step of agreeing ahead of time on the “evidence” — what was the baseline, 
what is the target for change, and how everyone will know if the target 
has been reached. Getting agreement ahead of time on the nature of the 
evidence, how the evidence will be gathered and reported, and what 
levels of change will be acceptable, is important for avoiding problems 
when accountability issues are being addressed. The third step is focused 
on collecting evidence, providing a number of examples for both formal 
and informal approaches, with particular emphasis on integrating the 
evaluation evidence into forms or records already in use. Ideally, the 
evaluation tools can themselves be value-added interventions. The fourth 
step addresses the use of the evaluation results, including what to do 
with negative results, to be sure that evaluation is used constructively. 
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Finally, the workbook guides the user through an of assessment of how 
well the evaluation process itself has worked and provides a structure 
for making any modifications necessary. 



Conclusion 



All too often, counsellors find themselves in a vulnerable position 
because they cannot demonstrate the value of the client service they 
provide, to the satisfaction of their managers and funders. Demonstrating 
Value: A Career Development Services Evaluation Workbook is a self- 
guided resource to assist counsellors, supervisors, and agency managers 
in examining their evaluation practices and preparing more effective 
ways for addressing accountability concerns. The approach is identified 
as one that service providers can use to shape their evaluation approach 
themselves and make sure the results are of benefit to them. It is guided 
by a belief that evaluation needs to be embedded in intervention, that 
formative evaluation needs to feed into summative evaluation, and that 
evaluation is best attempted by a collaborative approach that focuses 
on getting agreement about what can be realistically expected from 
counselling and what evidence will attest to those results. All too often 
counsellors promise (and often funders expect) the moon, but deliver the 
house next door. When this happens, credibility is weakened and client 
service suffers. Therefore, we suggest that “it is important to be cautious 
about what you promise to deliver, but deliver what you promise.” Early 
field-test results suggest that the evaluation workbook described in this 
paper will help service providers gather and disseminate the evidence 
they need to demonstrate the success they are having with clients. 

Demonstrating Value: A Career Development Services Evaluation Workbookis available 
from Canadian Guidance and Counselling Foundation, #202, 411 Roosevelt Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario K2A 3X9. Telephone (613) 729-6164. Fax (613) 729-3515. 
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Introduction 

A great deal of the information we are required to learn is presented to 
us in a less than optimal way. It therefore becomes very important for 
us to know what actions we can take to learn the information effectively 
and efficiently. The educational curriculum in most schools, colleges, 
and universities, allows very little time for instruction in how learning 
takes place and how to efficiently learn new knowledge and skills. A 
good teacher knows and practises the appropriate teaching skills, but 
few students know the appropriate learning skills explicitly. The students 
use certain techniques they acquire ad hoc, and these techniques may 
not be efficient ones. It has been stated that the main difference between 
an “A” student and a “C” student is the efficiency of their learning 
methods and not in the difference in their basic intellectual capacities. 

Learning in a working environment 

Adult learners tend to carry on using whatever learning techniques they 
acquired as students in school. This can pose some serious restrictions 
on their ability to continually upgrade their knowledge and skills needed 
in the ever-changing working environment. It also has a direct cost to 
the organization for which they work. Government, business, and industry 
spend billions of dollars annually on training and retraining personnel, 
often in the form of short courses, seminars, and workshops. The training 
is often intense, in order to reduce the time spent away from the working 
environment and to minimize the cost of engaging the trainers. The 
organization then expects the person who has been trained to retain the 
new information. Without the appropriate follow-up study and practice, 
the new knowledge will soon be lost. 

In all too many cases only 1 0% of the information given during a seminar 
is retained two weeks later, or rather, is readily called to mind. There is 
evidence to suggest that no information is entirely forgotten, but for all 
practical purposes it is not what one knows that counts, but it is what 
one can remember at the appropriate time. An answer to an examination 
question coming to mind after the examination has finished is of no use, 
nor is the crucial point in a debate or discussion coming to mind after 
the debate or discussion is over. Learning is an ongoing dynamic process 
that requires encouragement and support. Good learning practices benefit 
both personnel and the organization for which the person works. 

People are remarkably stable over extended periods of time. They repeat 
the same sort of behaviour pattern, even when outside observers would 
expect that a change in behaviour would be beneficial. It seems there is 
a built-in feedback system that always returns people to their estab- 
lished behaviour pattern, even when a conscious decision has been made 
to change. One has only to think of what happens to most New Year’s 
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resolutions, and to attempts to quit smoking or lose weight. This strong 
tendency to return to a well-established pattern of behaviour has impor- 
tant implications in adult learning. Any new knowledge acquired that 
results in a change of behaviour will tend to be forgotten, and the old 
behaviour pattern will be reestablished. There is added pressure in a 
work environment to maintain a well-established behaviour due to the 
effects of state-dependent memory. State-dependent memory is related 
to the effects on recall caused by the mental and/or physical state that 
one is in. For example, if one learns some information while one is 
depressed, it is most easily recalled while one is in a depressed state, 
and poorly recalled when one is in a joyful state. Information learned 
while one is in a stressful situation is poorly recalled when one is in a 
relaxed state. 

Most training takes place away from the actual work environment, as a 
matter of convenience and necessity. The new knowledge and behaviour 
gained in the seminar or workshop room is strongly associated with 
that place. On returning to the usual work environment, there will be a 
strong tendency to continue the previous practices associated with that 
place, and not to use the new practices that were learned in a separate 
place. This difficulty in transfer of learning is overcome in some learning 
environments by using the appropriate simulators, such as for underwater 
training for divers, and emergency procedures for aircraft pilots. This 
type of training is expensive and not used unless the costs of mistakes is 
very high. 

Even in physical skills training there is strong tendency to perform in a 
consistent way in a particular environment, and not transfer those skills 
to different environments. This is particularly observable and quantifi- 
able in the sports business. An athlete may perform particularly well in 
one location but perform poorly another. One of the important compo- 
nents in state-dependent memory is the emotional state of a person, 
which in turn forms part of the overall state of mind. An athlete may 
perform extremely well in practice, but the emotional state associated 
with an actual competition may prevent her from repeating the level of 
performance she achieved in practice. The reverse is sometimes true. 
An athlete may need the state of mind created in the competitive arena 
to bring out the best performance, so his training sessions are not as 
good as he could be. 

The word attitude tends to be used in everyday situations rather than 
the term state of mind . It is generally accepted that one’s attitude has an 
effect on one’s performance. Unfortunately, when one is told one has 
an attitude, it is usually used in the negative context, implying that one 
has a poor attitude. It is surprising that when it is recognized that a poor 
attitude is associated with a poor performance, little is done to help a 
person acquire a good attitude. It seems to be assumed that one just 
changes one’s attitude by a simple act, or the change can be helped 
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along with the appropriate disciplinary action. Elite athletes of all types, 
usually through their team’s coach or their national coaching organiza- 
tion, employ high-priced sports psychologists to help them attain and 
maintain the correct attitude during the actual competition. 

In the learning and working environments, one is not likely to have 
access to performance psychologists, so one must take charge oneself. 
Just recognizing the fact that one’s overall state of mind is going to 
have an important influence on one’s learning and subsequent perform- 
ance, is a big step forward. If one learns something in a peaceful seminar 
room it is not going to be easy to remember it in a high-pressure work 
environment. One can prepare for this situation by practising using the 
new knowledge in gradually more stressful situations. The stress in the 
work environment can be caused by many factors, but a few of the most 
common are (1) the need to avoid mistakes, (2) the need to meet a 
deadline, and (3) fellow workers are watching and/or interfering, such 
as when the appropriate review of the information is required — 
reviewing the information in the actual situation where it will be used. 
Alternatively one can learn to reduce the stress levels and create a more 
relaxed working environment similar to that encountered in the leaming- 
or information-acquisition stage. A technique for reducing the stress 
caused by shortage of time to complete work is given below. 

Another way to help to recall the information previously learned in a 
different environment or different state of mind is to use some form of 
anchor. An anchor is something that is associated with the original 
information and the place where it was learned. It has been reported 
that as many as 80% of school, college, and university students take 
some sort of mascot to their examinations. This mascot could be turned 
into a anchor by having the same object close by while studying for the 
examination. It would help to put the student in the appropriate state to 
recall the information during the examination. The use of anchors has 
been developed in Neuro-Linguistic-Programming (NLP) to teach people 
how to quickly establish a particular mental and physical state. 1 

For the information to be reviewed, it must be in an easily retrievable 
form. The form that is most appropriate for a particular individual can 
vary considerably from the common form of keeping information in 
neat paragraphs with the occasional chart or diagram. Most people have 
a strong visual sense, so the Mind Map derived by Tony Buzan 2 is a 
useful way of rapidly reviewing a considerable amount of information. 
For those people that prefer an auditory presentation, the use of some 
carefully structured notes is more acceptable. A combination of the two 
methods can be used to construct some form of flow chart. The prepa- 
ration of the review material does take time and effort, but this itself is 
a valuable part of the learning and review process. It is dynamic rather 
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than passive. It is converting information into a form that appeals to an 
individual. The pictures, symbols, and words will take on a personal flavour. 

In terms of initial learning and subsequent use and review of the 
information, it is important to understand the difference between 
recognition and recall memory. As mentioned above, there is evidence 
to suggest that somewhere in memory we store much of, if not all, the 
sensory information we have been exposed to. However, we do not 
have ready access to these memories. What is normally referred to when 
we talk about good or poor memory is the ability to retrieve the 
information from subconscious to conscious awareness. If we are 
presented with a list of choices and are asked to select the correct one, 
then we are using recognition memory, as when we are asked to choose 
from the following list which is the capital of Canada: Winnipeg, Ottawa, 
Halifax, or Toronto. If, however, the question had been “What is the 
capital of Canada?” in order to give the answer we would have to use 
recall memory. 

If information is to be normally used in the recognition phase, it should 
to taught and learned with that aim in mind, the same being the case for 
recall memory. In formal examinations, it is of little use to learn 
information using the recognition type of review when the examination 
will require recall memory, such as practising review of the information 
with multiple-choice tests when the actual examination requires an essay 
or solving problems. Inappropriate review often takes place 
inadvertently. If the notes have been taken or given in the initial teaching/ 
learning phase, it is not sufficient just to read through the notes several 
times in order to remember them — at least for most people. Rereading 
notes mostly uses recognition memory unless some other activity is 
undertaken at the same time, as when reading part of the notes, then 
writing down the main points without looking at the notes. Students 
may be very familiar with the information as they look at the notes, but 
can recall very little of the information when not looking at the notes. 

Review of information to be learned must be undertaken at intervals if 
the information is to be permanently available for recognition and/or 
recall. It is a matter of selecting the most appropriate intervals between 
reviews for maximum efficiency and minimum time spent on the review 
process. Information review is usually the missing component in adult 
learning of information given at seminars and workshops. The rate at 
which information is forgotten depends on the type of information and 
the method used to remember it in the first place. If the new information 
is meaningfully linked to previously remembered information, the rate 
of forgetting is relatively slow. If the new information is unrelated to 
anything previously known, the rate of forgetting is relatively quick. 
The rate of forgetting was originally mapped by Ebbinghaus 3 and is 
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